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LIVING FOREVER. 


MAN of strong desires, who seeks power to use it for 
what he conceives to be his interest independently of 


others, may acquire power and may prolong his life 
in the world for a time which, to the ordinary man, 
seems to be forever. The powers acquired must react on him 
and crush him, because by his attitude of mind he has made 
himself an obstacle in the path of humanity’s progress. The 
law requires all hindrance to the welfare and progress of 
humanity to be removed. The acts of a strong and selfish man 
may appear to break the law for a time. They merely appear 
to break it. While one can go against the law, interfere with 
or postpone its operation, he cannot set it at nought forever. 
The force which he exerts against the law will recoil on him 
in the measure of his exertion. Such men are not considered 
in what is herein written on Living Forever. What is said 
will be of benefit to those only whose motive in living forever 
is, that they will thus be able best to serve mankind, and that 
their attainment to the state of living forever will be for the 
best of all beings. 
One who has taken or is taking the three steps toward 
living above mentioned, to see that he is dying, to renounce the 
way of dying and to desire the way of living, and to begin the 
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process of living, should familiarize himself with certain 
propositions which he will prove and demonstrate to himself 
as he continues in his progress toward living forever. 

One law rules in every part of the four worlds of the 
manifested universe. 

The four worlds are, the physical world, the psychic 
world, the mental world and the spiritual world. 

Each of the four worlds is governed by its own laws, all 
subject to the one universal law. 

All things in each of the worlds are subject to change, as 
change is known in that world. 

Beyond the four worlds there is a primal root substance 
from which all things manifested spring as from a seed. Be- 
yond that and comprising all unmanifested and all manifested 
is the Whole. 

In its own primal state, substance is unmanifested, at 
rest, homogeneous, the same throughout, and is unconscious. 

Substance is called into manifestation by law. 

Manifestation begins in that portion of substance which 
becomes active. 

At each such manifestation, substance separates into ulti- 
mate unit particles. 

An ultimate unit cannot be divided nor destroyed. 

When it begins manifestation, that which was substance 
ceases to be the same throughout and becomes dual in its 
action. 

From the duality manifested in each of the ultimate units 
come all the forces and the elements. 

That which substance becomes in manifestation is called 
matter, which is dual as spirit-matter or matter-spirit. 

Matter is composed of the ultimate units in a variety of 
combinations. 

The four manifested worlds are composed of the ultimate 
units of which matter is made up. 

The matter of each of the four manifested worlds is being 
developed either in line of involution or in line of evolution. 

The line of involution in the development of the ultimate 
units’ descent is from the spiritual world through the mental 
and psychic worlds to the physical world. 

The consecutive stages of development downward in the 
line of involution are breath matter or spirit, life matter, 
form matter, sex matter or physical matter. 

The line of evolution in the development of the ultimate 
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units is from the physical world through the psychic and men- 
tal worlds to the spiritual world. 

The stages of development upward along the line of evo- 
ljution are sex matter, desire matter, thought matter, and indi- 
viduality. 

The ultimate units which are being developed on the line 
of involution are conscious but unintelligent. 

The ultimate units which are being developed on the line 
of evolution are conscious and intelligent. 

The ultimate units which are being developed on the line 
of evolution control and cause the ultimate units on the line of 
involution to act in that world in which they are directed by 
the intelligent units. 

The manifestations in any of the worlds are the result of 
the combinations of the unintelligent ultimate units with, and 
as the results of, the direction given them by the intelligent 
units. 


Each unit is manifested in degrees of what is called spirit 
and what is called matter. 

What is called spirit and what is called matter are the 
opposite aspects of the duality expressed in the manifesting 
side of each unit. 


The manifesting side of each unit is called matter, for 
short. 


Matter is to be known as spirit on the one hand and mat- 
ter on the other. 

The unmanifesting side of each unit is substance. 

The manifesting side of each unit may be balanced and 
resolved into the unmanifesting side of the same unit. 

Each ultimate unit must pass through all stages of devel- 
opment on the line of involution, from the spiritual world to 
the physical world, before that ultimate unit can begin its de- 
velopment on the line of evolution. 

Each ultimate unit must pass through all stages of devel- 
opment from the highest, from the primal spirit in the spirit- 
ual world to the densest matter in the physical world, and 
must pass through all stages of development from the lowest 
in the physical world to the highest in the spiritual world. 

Each unintelligent ultimate unit is impelled by the spirit 
nature of itself to act as directed by intelligent ultimate units, 
until that ultimate unit becomes an intelligent ultimate unit. 

Unintelligent ultimate units become intelligent ultimate 
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units by their association with intelligent ultimate units as 
they complete their development on the line of involution. 

Unintelligent ultimate units are not responsible for the 
results of their actions. 

When ultimate units become intelligent and begin their 
development on the line of evolution, they become responsible 
for their actions and for what they cause to be done by unin- 
telligent ultimate units. 

Each ultimate unit must pass in development through 
all stages of being as an intelligent ultimate unit. 

Man is an ultimate unit which is intelligent, and which is 
in a stage of development. 

Man has in his keeping and is responsible for innumer- 
able other but unintelligent ultimate units. 

Each set of ultimate units which the intelligent ultimate 
unit man has in his keeping belong to stages of development 
through which he has passed. 

Man has with him in the organization which he controls 
ultimate units of all planes of involution and evolution up to 
the stage of development in evolution which he has reached. 

By the sameness of substance, in the unmanifesting side 
of himself as an ultimate unit, man may rise out of the mani- 
fested worlds and into that which is unmanifested. 

By the power in spirit-matter, which is the manifesting 
side of him as an ultimate unit, man may bring about the 
changes in himself by which he ceases to act alternately as 
positive or negative, spirit or matter. 

Alternating between these opposites causes man as the 
intelligent ultimate unit to disappear from one plane in a 
world and to pass onto another plane or world and to pass 
from those and reappear. 

In each plane or world in which the ultimate unit man 
is, he appears to himself or is aware of himself according to 
the conditions of that world or the plane, and not otherwise. 

When the intelligent ultimate unit man leaves one plane 
or world, he ceases to be aware of himself according to the 
conditions of that plane and world and becomes aware of him- 
self according to the conditions of the plane and world into 
which he passes. 

The undeveloped and unbalanced and incomplete states 
and conditions in the manifesting side of the intelligent ulti- 
mate unit man produce a desire for development, balance, 
completion, and are the causes of continued change. 
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Each opposite in the manifesting side of the intelligent 
ultimate unit man seeks to oppose or dominate its opposite. 

Each of the opposites of the manifesting side of himself 
as an intelligent ultimate unit seeks also to unite with or dis- 
appear into the other. 

While there are changes in the opposites in the manifest- 
ing side of the intelligent ultimate unit man, there will be 
pain, confusion, and conflict. 

Man as an intelligent ultimate unit will continue to ap- 
pear and disappear and reappear in the different worlds under 
the conditions required by the worlds, and must endure the 
torments of sensation and change, and will be unaware of him- 
self as he really is as an intelligent ultimate unit, until he ar- 
rests change and stops the conflict of the opposites in the mani- 
festing side of the ultimate unit which he is. 

Man may arrest change and stop the conflict of these op- 
posites by contemplating and becoming aware of and relating 
himself to the sameness or oneness of the unmanifested side 
of himself as an intelligent ultimate unit. 

Mind is a stage in the development of the ultimate unit. 

The opposites of the manifesting side of the ultimate unit 
may be balanced and united. 

When the opposites of the manifesting side of an ultimate 
unit are balanced and united as one, the opposites cease to be 
opposites and the two become one, which is as neither of the 
opposites. 

That by which the opposites of the manifesting side of the 
ultimate unit become united as one, is the oneness or sameness, 
which is the unmanifesting side of that ultimate unit. 

That which the opposites of the manifesting side of the 
ultimate unit have become is substance. 

The opposites of the manifesting side of the ultimate unit 
which have united and again become one, have rebecome sub- 
stance and are the sameness of the unmanifesting side. 

That intelligent ultimate unit in which the two opposites 
of its manifesting side have become one and which has rebe- 
come substance, is not the same as substance though it identi- 
fies itself with substance. 

That which has identified itself with the unmanifesting 
side of itself or substance, is wisdom, the wisdom principle; 
the unmanifesting side remains substance. 

The wisdom principle knows and helps and identifies 
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itself with every ultimate unit in the manifested worlds and 
with substance, the root of the manifested worlds. 

Through that part of itself which is substance the wisdom 
principle knows and acts with every ultimate unit in each of 
the worlds on the line of involution. 

By the potential sameness of the wisdom principle which 
is in each intelligent ultimate unit, the wisdom principle 
knows each intelligent ultimate unit in each of the manifesting 
worlds on the line of evolution. 

The wisdom principle is present with the ultimate units 
in all of the worlds, but it does not manifest its presence as 
form or in form. 

The wisdom principle manifests its presence only by the 
feeling or being conscious of sameness with all things and in 
all things and by good will toward all things. 

Will is the source of the power by which the wisdom 
principle manifests its presence in any of the worlds. 

Will is unattached and is unqualified. 

As man is an ultimate unit in his manifesting and un- 
manifesting sides, so also are the four worlds, in their mani- 
festing and unmanifesting sides. 

The intelligent ultimate unit man is the representative of 
each of the worlds in its manifesting and unmanifesting sides, 
and of the Whole. 

The same law and laws which are operative in the Whole 
and in each of the worlds are operative in man and his organi- 
zation. 

As the intelligent ultimate unit man acts with the ultimate 
units which are with him and in his keeping, they act on other 
ultimate units in each of the worlds to which they are related. 

The ultimate units in the different worlds react as they 
were acted on by the ultimate units in the keeping of man and 
all in turn react on man. 

The mind of the intelligent unit man acts on itself and in 
like manner acts on the mind of the Whole, and so also does 
the mind of the Whole react on the intelligent ultimate unit 
man. 
These propositions may not at once be apparent to the 
mind. But if one will read them over and become intimate 
with them they will take root in his mind and become self- 
evident to the reason. They will help man in his progress 
toward living forever to understand the workings of nature 
within him and to explain himself to himself. 
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Living forever is not living for the enjoyment of delights. 
Living forever is not for exploitation of one’s fellows. Living 
forever requires greater courage than has the bravest soldier, 
more zeal than has the most ardent patriot, a grasp of affairs 
more comprehensive than has the ablest statesman, a deeper 
love than has the most devoted mother. One who lives forever 
cannot like a soldier fight and die. The world does not see 
nor hear of the fighting he does. His patriotism is not limited 
to a flag and the tribe and land on which its shadow falls. 
His love cannot be measured by a baby’s fingers. It 
reaches out from either side of the present to the beings who 
have passed and who are yet to come. He must tarry while 
the hosts of men go by and come and go, ready to give them 
aid when they are ready and will receive it. One who lives 
forever cannot give up his trust. His work is with and for 
the races of humanity. Not until the youngest brother of his 
great family is able to take his place will his work be fin- 
ished, and perhaps not then. 

The process toward living forever, very likely is a long 
and arduous course and requires greatness of character and 
coolness of judgment to travel. With the right motive there 
will be no fear in launching out on the journey. One who 
undertakes it will not be daunted by any obstacle, nor can fear 
take hold of him. The only means by which fear can affect 
and overcome him is when it is hatched and nursed by his own 
wrong motive. Fear can find no brooding place with right 
motive. 

It is time for men to be conscious that they are borne on by 
the torrent of life, and in a little while are engulfed by death. 
It is time to choose not t obe so engulfed, but to use the torrent 
to be borne on safely, and to live forever. 

(To be continued) 








THE MAHATMAS AND THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 
By L. C. L. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY AND THE MASTERS.—MAHATMA 
PORTRAITS AND THEIR PAINTER. 


ROM old note books dated over a quarter of a century 

}% ago are taken the following extracts from letters writ- 

ten by the Mahatmas K. H., and M. to various chelas 

of the Theosophical Society. Some of them are 

taken from letters already made public, others are from per- 

sonal letters and notes received during the Spring and Sum- 
mer of the year 1884. 

The book referred to in some of the extracts given below 
is “Man; Fragments of Forgotten History,” then in course 
of preparation. 

From K. H. 

You want a definition, Child, of “Spirit.” Inflowing 
force will define it as well as any other term. 
From K. H. 

Why must you be so faint-hearted in the performance of 
your duty? Friendship, personal feelings and gratitude are 
no doubt noble feelings, but duty alone leads to the develop- 
ment you so crave for. Try to show them the truth for the 
last time. I desire you to go to ; I desire you to change 
magnetisms as little as you can. 

From K .H. 

The feeble efforts of a life are contemptible indeed when 
compared to the results of an eternity (a word of which you 
hardly have a conception) and the sum total of all actions 
is of no account compared to the future. But shall you, be- 
cause you have this future, in which to act and to create, refuse 
to go forward now? Divided nature—hesitate before acting. 

The book is a project undertaken; why not complete it? 
Its existence will depend upon you for you alone can create 
it, and the materials are in no other hands. But should you 
refuse to go on—do not deceive yourself with the false idea 
that you are unable to do what you have done. 
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The real reason is loss of confidence and you are respon- 
sible for the influence that you permit others to exert over you. 
Shall you be tried in the balance and be found wanting? 
Will you go back to the old conditions of things in America?’ 
It is our wish to take you out of them. 

From K .H. 

The greatest consolation in and the foremost duty of life, 
child, is not to give pain, and avoid causing suffering to man 
or beast. It requires no acute intelligence to put two and two 
in the present situation and see it makes four. On the one 
hand we have one who has suffered greatly to serve ourselves 
and cause; one even suspected, ever condemned, and who is 
now being crucified by Public Opinion on the tree of infamy. 
Right at her side stands one of those for whom she has so suf- 
fered; the indirect cause of it, yet one who at the first glimpse 
of false appearance would not hesitate to suspect her himself. 
Nevertheless, this man also has suffered, he merits considera- 
tion, and ought to have his doubts solved. ‘To satisfy him and 
thus help the cause in its present very complicated situation, 
we who are forbidden to use our powers with Europeans can 
acf but thro’ our chelas or one like H. P. B. We can get at 
him but thro’ those two channels. Where are the chelas 
strong enough to help us without the aid of our own powers? 
One is many thousand miles away, the other, the adept, is here. 
An answer through the former would necessitate two months. 
But she (H. P. B.) refuses most positively to lend herself 
henceforth to such services. She is right. She demands it in 
the name of her Karma and therefore not to be ordered against 
her will. Her self sacrifices were so ill requited and it would 


be cruelty and abuse of power to subject her to new persecu- 
tions. 


From K .H. 

(From a letter to Col. Olcott from K. H.)—Should find 
in her own intuitions all the proof neded that we (the Mathat- 
mas) are satisfied with her book, her first attempt at expound- 
ing occult doctrine. Be kind and brotherly to her always. 
She is honest, candid, noble-minded and full of zeal. Do not 
criticise; her faults are those of her, and your country. 

Upasika (H. P. B.) is sick, so you must do as IJ tell you. 
Read them aloud to her (the chapters of “Man” already fin- 
ished), or, have Mohini do so, successfully, to relieve you, 
and to H. S. O. “M)” will follow it with D. K. (Dyual Khool), 
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and stop you through her when correction is needed. You 
have done a good work, child. I am satisfied. Be strong; do 
not think of home; all is well that ends well. Trust to the fu- 
ture and be hopeful. From the Master K. H. to H. P. B. 

Leave her strictly alone. You have no right to influence 
her either way. Whether she goes, or remains, her subsequent 
fate is in her own hands. I cannot answer the same questions 
over and over again. I said to her, ‘ry—and shall say no 
more. You may tell her this—that for one so emphatically 
determined in some of her moods; one who asserted so often 
that she was ready at a moments notice to go to Tibet in search 
of me, saying “Here I am—will you teach me Master?” —if 
only she knew she would thereby gain the knowledge sought. 
She acts with remarkable inconsistency. It is ’s magne- 
tism—the coming letter and the one received—that upsets 
her. I did not want to seem too hard to forbid all intercourse 
for the time—and these are the results. 

If she has not learnt yet the fundamental principle in 
occultism that every idle word is recorded as well as one full 
of earnest meaning, she ought to be told as much, before being 
allowed to take one step further. I will not tell you her future; 
nor should you try to see. You know it is against the rules. 

Anyhow you must not regret the three months lost, your 
and our own efforts, and M’s time wasted in the case, if it 
all ends in a failure. You will have help; the only sufferer 
will be herself. I regret it deeply. I would if I could de- 
velop this richly gifted nature, quiet and soothe in the bosom 
of the eternal Truth the sensitive soul ever suffering from 
self inflicted wounds. I can do nothing, if she does not help 
me by helping herself. Try to make her realize that in oc- 
cultism we can neither go back nor stop. That an abyss opens 
behind every step taken forward. Be kind and gentle with 
her, whatever happens. She suffers, and patience was never 
a word for her. She would be made a regular Chela before 
she showed herself fit even for a probationary candidate. “I 
am not a chela,” she keeps on saying—ignorant of having 
pledged herself as one unconsciously and when out of the 
body. Oh, if I could have the assurance only that the book 
will be finished! Indeed? ‘Thus while fretting over the short 
period before her in the future, she loses hour after hour, day 
after day, instead of working at it in the present and thus 


finish it. 
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Mahatma M. to H. P. B. 


It is impossible for K. H. to trouble every moment for 
the most unimportant matters. This must stop. Why should 
she not have confidence in what you say, but must needs have 
autographs from Masters. She was told to publish it simul- 
taneously here and across water, but has still less confidence in 
herself. Had she been docile to advice given her; had she 
avoided to fall daily under magnetic influence that, after first 
experiment, dragged her down from the lofty plane of seer- 
ship to the low level of mediumship, she would have de- 
veloped by this time sufficiently to trust in herself with her 
visions. All you women are “Zin Zin” fools to yourselves and 
to please a kind and affectionate friend, ready to sacrifice your 
own salvation. 

The house-Upasika will find that reverential friendship 
does not exclude pig-headedness, envy and jealousy. The 
Patal-Upasika will soon ascertain the dangers during develop- 
ment of mixing a western magnetism. Warn her once more, 
and if she does not heed—no more. If advice is asked— 
then it ought to be followed. You may tell her that if she 
stops for some time with you then I can help her on behalf of 
K. He surely has no time just now. Did not she, herself, 
feel that after she had sat near for half and hour or so 
her visions began changing character? Ought this not be a 
warning for here Of course she is serving a purpose and 
knew it in—but was made to forget by the other two magne- 
tisms. 

Take her with you to Schmiechen and tell her fo see. 
Yes, she is good and pure and chela-like; only terribly flabby 
in kindness of heart. Say to Schmiechen that he will be 


helped. I myself will guide his hands with brush for K.’s 
portrait. 


From K. H. 

Courage and fidelity, truthfulness and sincerity, always 
win our regard. Keep on child, as you have been doing. Fight 
for the persecuted and the wrong; those who thro’ self sacri- 
fice have made themselves helpless whether in Europe or 
China. I will correspond with you thro’ her, but not unless 
you keep to yourself faithfully the secret. You may show the 
letters but never reveal the way they come to you. You will 
have to pledge yourself solemnly to that effect before I begin. 
Blessings on you, Child, and keep off shells. 
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THE PORTRAITS OF THE MAHATMAS. 


As had been promised by the Mahatmas, Mr. Schmie- 
chen, a young German artist then residing in London, was to 
paint their portraits. And, at the appointed time, a number 
of Theosophists gathered at his studio. Chief among Mr. 
Schmiechen’s guests at that first sitting was H. P. B. who oc- 
cupied a seat facing a platform on which was his easel. Near 
him on the platform sat several persons, all of them women, 
with one exception. About the room were grouped a number 
of well-known people, all equally interested in the attempt to 
be made by Mr. Schmiechen. The most clearly defined mem- 
ory of that gathering, always in the mind of the writer, is the 
picture of Madame Blavatsky placidly smoking cigarettes in 
her easy chair and two women on the platform who were 
smoking also. She had “ordered” one of these women to make 
a cigarette and smoke it, and the order was obeyed though 
with great hesitation, for it was a first attempt and even the 
mild Egyptian tobacco used was expected to produce nausea. 

. P. B. promised that no such result would follow, and en- 
couraged by Mrs. Sinnett, who was also smoking, the cigarette 
was lighted. The result was a curious quieting of nerves, and, 
soon all interest was lost in the group of people about the 
room, and only the easel and the hand of the artist absorbed 
her attention. 

Strange to relate that though the amateur smoker con- 
sidered herself an onlooker it was her voice which uttered the 
word “beginner,” and the artist quickly began outlining a 
head. Soon the eyes of everyone present were upon him as he 
worked with extreme rapidity. While quiet reigned in the 
studio and all were eagerly interested in Mr. Schmiechen’s 
work, the amateur smoker on the platform saw the figure of 
a man outline itself beside the easel and, while the artist with 
head bent over his work continued his outlining, it stood by 
him without a sign or motion. She leaned over to her friend 
and whispered: “It is the Master K. H.; he is being sketched. 
He is standing near Mr. Schmiechen.” 

“Describe his looks and dress,” called out H. P. B. And 
while those in the room were wondering over Madame 
Blavatsky’s exclamation, the woman addressed said: “He is 
about Mohini’s height; slight of build; wonderful face full 
of light and animation; flowing curly black hair, over which 
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is worn a soft cap. He is a symphony in greys and blues. His 
dress is that of a Hindu—though it is far finer and richer than 
any I have ever seen before—and there is fur trimming about 
his costume. It is his picture that is being made, and he him- 
self is guiding the work.” 

Mohini, whom all present regarded with love and re- 
spect as the gifted disciple of the revered Masters, had been 
walking slowly to and fro with his hands behind him, 
and seemed absorbed in thought. Few noticed his move- 
ments, for he was at the back part of the large apartment and 
his footsteps were noiseless. But the amateur smoker had fol- 
lowed his movements with earnest glances, for she was not- 
ing a similarity of form between the psychic figure of the 
Master and himself, and, as well, a striking resemblance in 
their manner. 

“How like the Master Mohini is,” she confided to her 
friend beside her; and, looking toward him she saw him 
watching her with an expression of much concern on his face. 
Smiling back an assurance to him that she would make no 
further revelations, she glanced toward the artist and caught 
the eyes of the Master, who stood beside him. The look was 
one she never forgot, for it conveyed to her mind the convic- 
tion that her discovery was a genuine fact, and henceforth she 
felt justified in believing the Mahatma K. H. and Mohini the 
chela, were more closely related than she had before realized. 
In fact, that Mohini was nearer the Master than all others in 
the room, not even excepting H. P. B. And, no sooner was 
this conviction born in her mind than she encountered a swift 
glance of recognition from the shadow form beside the easel, 
the first and only one he gave to anyone during the long sit- 
ting. H. P. B.’s heavy voice arose to admonish the artist, one 
of her remarks remaining distinctly in memory. It was this: 
“Be careful, Schmiechen: do not make the face too round; 
lengthen the outline, and take note of the long distance be- 
tween the nose and the ears.”’ She sat where she could not 
see the easel, nor know what was on tt. 

All who are familiar with the copies of the two portraits 
of the Masters painted by this artist, will recall the look of 
youth that is upon the face of K. H. It is a look not of youth- 
fulness, but of youth itself; not of youthful inexperience and 
lack of years, but of life—full and abounding life that is ever 
young, and of self-control so great as to control not only ex- 
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pression, but nerves and muscles as well. Transparent seem- 
ingly as was his body, yet powerful beyond the conception of 
those who have not seen on the astral plane, was the mental 
and spiritual strength of man. A being in whom was fulfilled 
every ideal men have conceived of—manhood glorified. A 
finished product in fact, upon whom the privilege of resting 
one’s sight was an inexpressible delight. No real likeness of 
such a Being could ever be taken: could ever be more than a 
shadowy outline of the Real Man. 

How many of the number of those in the studio on that 
first occasion recognized the Master’s presence was not known. 
There were psychics in the room, several of them, and the ar- 
tist, Mr. Schmiechen, was a psychic, or he could not have 
worked out so successfully the picture that was outlined by 
him on that eventful day. 

The painting of the portrait of the Master “M” followed 
the completion of the picture; both were approved by 
H. P. B., and the two paintings became celebrated among 
Theosophists the world over. They are a source of inspira- 
tion to those who have had opportunity to study the won- 
derful power and expression depicted in them by Mr. 
Schmiechen. 





THE TESTS 
By OLIVER Opp-DYKE 


If you have never felt the sting of scorn, 
Or known the sullen gray of hollow morn, 
Which mocked you as from happy dreams you rose 
With cloak that bore the marks of blood and thorn; 
Or if you’ve never sensed the telling throes 
Of heart a-hungered for the love of those 
It loves; if grief and poverty and pain 
Has not each taught the lesson that it owes; 
If never yet you’ve suffered the disdain 
Of men’s misunderstandings,—then in vain 
Your spirit has endured its trivial trial, 
Your soul has reached for heights it would attain; 
And all our pity may not reconcile, 
For God has overlooked you all the while. 











LIKE AS A DREAM. 


By J. HOWLAND. 


NE day, a woman, even as you or IJ, went to a wise 

O man for counsel. To any other than a wise man she 

looked like other women whom you meet and pass 

without another thought. But the wise man under- 

stood that all was not well with the woman and he asked: 
“What is your trouble?” 

The woman opened her purple cloak. Its soft white lin- 
ing was soiled with crimson stains, and she cried: “Wise man, 
I have been beset by powers of evil from within and without, 
the blood of my heart is always dripping from the wounds 
that are well nigh killing me; may I, even I, before I go 
hence, dip my finger in the blood and write a warning that 
may save some other poor soul?” 

The wise man was very still for a space; then, out of the 
silence, he said: ‘You may try.” 

And the woman’s hand was red, while she wrote, fast 


and ever faster, lest the day’s end come and find her work 
unfinished. 


Once upon a time a woman lived in a beautiful garden. 
There were high stone walls all around it, and inside the flow- 
ers bloomed and the birds sang and the sunshine played on 
the woman’s white dress as she tended the flowers or sat by the 
fountain and read the beautiful thoughts that were crystal- 
lized in the books she joyed to possess. 

She thought that all the life there was in the world 
flowed by her garden, for the birds nested there and the apple 
trees showed a glory of rose and white when spring fared 
forth over the land, and many a time she ‘gave bread to the 
hungry beggars who halted by her gate. 

But one day as she stood by the gate she heard a voice 
calling to her to come forth into the world; that to live in a 
walled garden was only half living. At first the woman was 
afraid, but she listened to the voice that kept calling, calling 
like a whip-poor-will when evening shadows are beginning to 
lengthen, and at last the woman thought to herself: “I will 
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not go out by the gate for all to see, but I will take a few 
stones out of the wall, where no one will notice, and steal out; 
and when I come back I can set them in place again and no 
one will know.” 

She began to take the stones out of the wall very care- 
fully, and all seemed to have words carved on them. On one 
was inscribed Pride; on another, Truth; still another, was 
marked Self Respect. The woman looked at that one a long 
time, then laid it on top of the others. 

At last the woman came out on the wide, dusty road. 
And it seemed to her than an angel barred her way, and a 
Voice cried: “If you leave your walled garden and go into the 
world you will know suffering.” 

And the woman bowed her head, and said: “Good 
angel, let me pass. I will suffer, but I will also know.” 

Again the Voice cried: “If you do aught to sully the 
wholeness of your own soul or that of another, in blood and 
tears shall you pay; it is the Law.” 

And the woman said: “Though I break the law, I will 
taste this thing that men call life, and then I will pay.” 

And the angel stood aside, and the woman went forth 
into the world. 

One day, after a year, or a hundred years, for time had 
ceased to matter, the woman came again to the broken wall in 
the garden. On her face was written the world old tragedy of 
the woman who, for love greater than that of self, goes down 
alone into the Valley of the Shadow. Under her cloak a 
baby’s down head nestled close. A soul had again come to 
learn of earth life. 

Day after day the mother sat in her beautiful garden. 
The sun shone, the birds sang, the baby looked long and won- 
deringly at its poor mother, with eyes that seemed to hold the 
wisdom and the love of the ages—ever old and ever new. 

At last, one day something seemed to melt in the woman’s 
aching heart; and she cried out: “The world must be full 
of poor wretches, such as] am. I will pull down the wall of 
my garden, and will let them in, and comfort them.” 

Afar off in the blue of the sky appeared a tiny cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand. And it grew until it covered all 
the sky. The lightning flashed and seemed to rend heaven 
and earth, and the thunder crashed, and the winds blew, and 
the rain poured, and the walls of the garden were levelled 
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and removed. Then, as the Christ-child, the little child held 
out its arms to all the world. 

Outcasts came to the fountain in the garden. And the 
woman gave them to drink from its cooling stream. “Brother,” 
she said, “take heart and overcome.” ‘Sister,’ she whispered, 
“T know! be comforted and healed.” 

One evening, as the little child slept in her arms, the 
woman looked into the fountain, and its waters were ruffled, 
like as of old was stirred the Pool of Siloam, and again the 
Voice came to her: ‘Woman, take comfort! that which has 
come to you is better than what men call love, for out of the 
blood and the tears of agony you may distil a drop of pure 
wisdom, to carry with you when, at last, on wings of light you 
go to God.” And the woman said: “I am content.” 

And in its sleep the child smiled in peace. 


REBIRTH. 
By J. HOWLAND. 


Where Cashmere’s myriad roses, lift 
Their faces to the sky, 

To make one drop of attar sweet, 
Ten thousand blooms must die. 


On tireless wings, the questing bee 
Through the long summer hours, 
One golden drop of honey dew 
Gleans from a hundred flowers. 


And I through countless lives must strive, 
Death unafraid must greet, 

"Ere I gain a drop of wisdom pure 

To lay at Jesus’ feet. 








THOUGHTS ON BROTHERHOOD. 
By CHARLOTTE F. SHEVILLE. 
N GOODLY share of us humans recognize Brother- 


hood, in a conventional way, but there are not many 

of us who are fraternal save in lip service. Regard- 

ing the claims of others upon us, we are far from be- 
ing alert to do; nor are we always correct in our mode of do- 
ing. In our zeal and—most often in our very honesty of pur- 
pose to do right—through our ignorance we become meddlers, 
hinderers, and non-acceptable helpers. ‘To find the golden 
mean between the over-anxious useful and the over-estimated 
useless, in our fraternal dealings with our fellows, is indeed a 
rare find. 

In whatever we do, there is a warmth in us about our 
work, or there is a chilliness, or there is lukewarmness, which 
is often synonymous with indifference. ‘These phases of our 
doing depend upon our convenience, upon our weighing pros 
and cons, upon our temperament and personal traits, and upon 
our individual interests when we essay to become helpers to 
our kind. Hence, the principle of altruism shines kaleideo- 
scopic in our ways of doing; and, frequently our efforts bear 
the stamp, “energies wasted.” 

To be alert and lively, and at the same time to be bene- 
ficient in the practice of steady good in our efforts in brother- 
hood, is something which does not come from impulse alone; 
it is that which is acquired after a hard struggle, after a pa- 
tient overcoming, after a constant dealing with ingratitude, 
or of a non-recognition of our work; which results are cur- 
rent manifestations of us all. So it often comes to be that our 
so-called philanthropy is but a cloak for our irritation, our 
wounded vanity, our weariness in well-doing. Our doing be- 
comes perfunctory. 

Motive is a great and potent factor in what we do for 
our fellows; but motive alone is insufficient since its fruitage 
may be weal or woe. Intelligence and wisdom are most nec- 
essary as its balance wheels. In order to decide “Am I my 
brother’s keeper” there must be an attainment of understand- 
ing which comes from a keen knowledge and sense of govern- 
ing principles that embody justice and sympathy, good will 
and discretion; there must be steadiness of purpose and alert- 
ness to do, which constitute the Theosophic true service. 





























THE VALUE OF A STUDY OF FOLKLORE. 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


because the known philosophies are finalities, and there- 

fore infallible helps, but because they are guides to 

sources, to fundamentals, whence thoughtful people in 
the past have drawn the refreshing waters that have quenched 
their intellectual and moral thirst. 

I have a similar purpose in this article. I wish to lead 
to sources, to primitive and unbiased minds which, in their 
original simplicity, dealt with life’s great problems in a freer 
way than we do. By a study of the mental, moral and spirit- 
ual processes of those minds, we may recover some of that wis- 
dom which now is lost. If I shall succeed in telling you about 
ancient manners and customs, how they arose and what they 
signify, and, if I can repeat ancient legends clearly and make 
them shine in their original light and power, I shall be war- 
ranted in urging you to study folklore. 

My subject is peculiar and requires a special attention not 
necessary in other articles. I will therefore introduce this 
subject by a prelude. 

In a longer poem entitled “Under the Willows,” James 
Russell Lowell sings the praises of the month of June. He 


enjoyed in that month to lie under a certain willow-tree, and 
he tells us: 


a a preceding article I urged the study of philosophy, not 


Till it possessed me wholly, and thought ceased, 
“This willow was as old to me as life; 

And under it full often have I stretched, 

Feeling the warm earth like a thing alive, 

And gathering virtue in at every pore, 

My soul went forth, and, mingling with the tree, 
Or was transfused in something to which thought 
Is coarse and dull of sense. Myself was lost, 
Gone from me like an ache, and what remained, 
Became a part of the universal joy. 
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My soul went forth, and, mingling with the tree, 
Danced in the leaves; or, floating in the cloud, 
Saw its white double in the stream below; 

Or else, sublimed to purer ecstacy, 

Dilated in the broad blue over all. 

I was the wind that dappled the lush grass, 

The tide that crept with coolness to its roots, 
The thin-winged swallow skating on the air; 
The life that gladdened everything was mind.” 


That is the correct attitude if one will understand Nature. 
We must become part of our surroundings and let thought go. 
The same attitude must be assumed if we wish to understand 
folklore or any of the old traditions. They are simple, like 
nature, and must be met by simplicity and not by criticism, 
else it will happen as it did to Lowell: 

‘“__ —_ suddenly the sound of human voice, 

Or footfall, like the drop a chemist pours, 
Did in opacous cloud precipitate, 
The consciousness that seemed but (then) dissolved 
Into an essence rarer than its own, 
And I (was) narrowed to myself once more.” 


No better terms could be employed; the poet was once more 
narrowed to himself and the universal consciousness was gone. 

Against such narrowing, such individualism, I cry, be- 
ware! I would not have you study folklore that way. When 
a tale has lifted you out of yourself and into “universal joy,” 
do not let the critical “sound of human voice” kill your joy. 
If you do, you find only a skeleton in your hand, but no live 
body, and you have missed the lesson the folklore would teach. 


The term folklore is rather vague and the so-called science of 
folklore is of yesterday. The word itself was first used by 
Mr. Thoms in the Atheneum of 1846, but folklore movements 
are no older than about twenty years. 

I shall not waste time upon defining the word. In general 
it signifies such traditions, legends and uses that characterize 
the intellectual, moral, religious and social conditions of peo- 
ples of the past ages, as well as of savages of to-day. I shall 
not write merely because I want to entertain you; nay, I shall 
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tell old stories in order to get at the soul or mind of them, and 
I shall endeavor to elucidate their symbolism for the sake of 
instruction. I shall treat all folklore tales as kindergarten 
material of more or less value. 

We are in the habit of calling nursery tales and legends 
myths, and quite correctly, though most people do not know 
why or how they came to speak correctly. The word myth is 
the anglicized form of the Greek mythos, a word synonymous 
with the German Gemuth, which signifies, etymologically, 
mind and thoughts as yet undisclosed. 

When we, therefore, treat the ancient legends as myths we 
may see in them the ancient mind and the subconscious 
thoughts of that mind. And the ancient tales become valuable 
for that reason. They reveal the character of the primitive 
people and the drift of their minds. Such revelations are of 
intense value because the minds that laid them bare were un- 
biased and stood in a simplicity which we have not, but which 
we very much need. We need to return to the methods of the 
ancients, no matter how wrong perhaps their facts were. The 
ancients always lived at the source whence springs the pure 
waters of life; we on the contrary carry on our trades where the 
rivers flow into the ocean, and are muddy. Asa result, our life 
is muddy, too, and our vision obscured. The strength of the 
eternal truths is dissipated, and but few find their way home to 
the spiritual. 

In no age, like the present, has so much been done for all 
that which is human. In our day we are not so much asking 
about the cosmic and theological as we do about the human. 
It is searched for everywhere and studied most attentively by 
the individual and by societies exclusively devoted to it. 
Anthropology, ethnology, sociology and psychology are prac- 
tically new sciences, but they dominate all scholarship. They 
give the keys to the modern university and college courses and 
they fill the libraries with their learning. I invite your at- 
tention to a small fraction of these new sciences to Folklore. 

Folklore is a new science and only a small part of the four 
I have mentioned, but it has a special claim upon attention be- 
cause it reveals the psychology of the races and nothing can be 
more important for us than to learn what Mind is and how it 
works. 

Natural science proceeds objectively and gives mind but 
scant recognition. Folklore goes the other way. It is sub- 
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jective and starts unconsciously with Protagoras’ formula: 
“Man is the measure of all things.” It is ignorant and careless 
of the facts of science. But this is its marvel. It is obedient 
to the subconscious of all that mystery which unconsciously 
rushes into the conscious mind. I am inclined to call folklore, 
psychology illustrated by images, stories, etc. And if I were to 
characterize it by a philosophical name from the systems I 
would sometimes call it idealism, sometimes occultism, some- 
times theosophy, according to the special feature 1 examined 
for the time being, be they ballads or folksongs, dreams, fairy 
tales, legends, traditions, or symbols or any other forms. 

The most valuable feature of all folklore is, that it is in- 
trospective. We, of modern times, are too rationalistic; we 
have run away too soon from introspection in our anxiety for 
the worldly benefits which science can give us. The ancients 
can once more teach us the introspective method; they can do 
it by means of folklore. 

If we would learn from folklore, we must meet these an- 
cient relics of psychology and ethics by a broad feeling and 
with sympathy, desirous of making the acquaintance of the 
bards of old and the story telling habit. We must put away all 
conceit and pretence to scientific knowledge. ‘These remains 
were produced by child-like minds and unsophisticated souls. 
And they must be met on their own ground. As little as you 
would ask an African negro to discuss the latest fashion in 
dress, so little should you ask a prosy mind to explain a fairy 
tale. It is the method, particularly the method of introspec- 
tion, that I urge upon the moderns; for that reason I recom- 
mend the study of folklore. I do not so much urge the ac- 
ceptance of results. I full well know in the modern sense how 
ignorant the originators were. But this is their glory—they 
obeyed. The first step to freedom is obedience, and it must be 
learned by all. Why not take a lesson from folklore, charming 
as it isP Obedience to recognized powers, to a determined 
will not their own, is a key to past wisdom. When we shall 
have learned that, we shall have learned the first lesson in wis- 
dom and may proceed to another and higher class in the school 
of life. But there is no promotion in the school of life before 
obedience has been learned, because no introspection is pos- 
sible until all externals have learned to submit. (Of this you 
may learn further from “Light On the Path,” and from “The 
Voice of the Silence.’’) 
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The primitive mind is full of respect for inherited no- 
tions. That is good, and, also bad. If it is custom with a race 
not to sleep with the feet towards the fire, nobody will dare 
todo it. If it is custom not to eat seal and walrus on the same 
day nobody will dare to do so. We laugh at that and call it 
superstition. Yes, very well! But we fail to understand why 
certain races do it; we forget the psychology of it. The act 
itself is not important, but by learning obedience to the race- 
rule, members of the race or tribe are brought to reflection, and 
by their own reflections they will attain freedom or some form 
of self-realization and abandon the custom. 

In our own boasted civilization we are doing the same 
thing. We teach the children obedience and respect on nu- 
merous subjects of daily life, because according to our own ex- 
perience we know that sooner or later they will begin to reason 
about our rules and either accept them as valuable or reject 
them. Everyone is familiar with the psychology of which I 
speak. You should not laugh at superstitions, but rather study 
them and learn the psychology and ethics. ‘These illustra- 
tions are arguments for a study of folklore. It is with folklore 
as with Siegfried and the bird: Siegfried understood the bird 
only because he had a drop of the dragon’s blood upon his 
tongue. Unless the lore reads itself into us we have no taste 
for it. 

Our age uses figurative speech rather freely; I think too 
freely; few know the meaning of their own speech. Even 
poets, who must be supposed to know the character of the 
figures they use, often speak without sense and in ignorance of 
the signification of the pictures which they draw. Those who 
do not know more than the form of such figurative speech as 
“a face shining like the sun;” the “thirsty ground;” the 
“angry” ocean; “virtue led him to heaven;” “jovial” wine and 
“giddy” women; these, I say, do not know the power of speech 
to lift them above themselves nor have they the key to occult 
lore which such figures of speech should give them. Back of 
such figures of speech are the ages, and the minds that phrased 
them, and the problems which caused men to make such a 
language. 

A study of folklore will help to solve this “why” and 
“how.” I will take one of the figures used: the “thirsty” 
ground. Primitive man observed that the rain which fell 
upon the earth was quickly absorbed and the thought of com- 
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paring this drawing off of the liquid to his own drinking is so 
natural that we should be surprised if he had not made the 
comparison. The inevitable result of the comparison was the 
thought that the earth was a living being, like himself, en- 
dowed with sensibility and volition, and the net result of this 
reasoning was a mythological conception, that the earth was a 
being, a being of another order than man, but, nevertheless, of 
human disposition. 

You may reject such personifications, as they may be 
called and think them childish or unworthy of your considera- 
tion. Very well, reject them if you will; but I must ask you 
a question. Are you sure that you are dealing only with per- 
sonifications? Can you prove that the earth, the ocean, the 
sun, the light, darkness, are not in some way beings possessing 
sensibility and volition? On the contrary, you know that these 
powers have passions like ourselves, that they obey inherent 
laws, that they do not trespass upon each others territory, all 
of which proves an intelligence, not to be denied. These so- 
called personifications can teach us much; they are of our 
kind. That teaching is found in folklore, mythology, tales, 
figures of speech. 

Take figures, parables, tales, symbols; examine them to 
see how far they express your actions, emotions, thoughts or 
volition, and what else is as yet undiscovered. And then take 
the ideas discovered to yourself or discard that which you find 
hurtful or a hindrance to your progress. Deal with folklore 
wisdom as you would with friend or enemy and you can only 
gain. As for the fundamentals of the wisdom of life, the 
greatest teachers of all ages have pointed to immediacy, to 
virility of manhood, to virginity of heart, as the true sources 
whence to drink the wisdom of life. Why not do it? Learn 
from your childlike ancestors! Perhaps these ancestors were 
yourself. I think they were. Being your own selves, would 
you refuse to learn and to recover what you once knew, but 
which for various reasons you at present, have forgotten or 
covered up by new knowledge? Consider this subject of be- 
ing your own ancestor, and you shall understand why I urge 
a study of folklore as the most natural study for you. 

Folklore is a sort of kindergarten teaching for grown 
people. A “pictorial utterance of an idea.” The majority of 
people either can not or will not trouble themselves to find 
reasons for things, to make plain the obscure, to formulate 
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conceptions. ‘They take what other people give them. They 
go to the playhouse to get ideas about life and to develop their 
imaginative and moral powers and judgment. They read nov- 
els for the same reasons. There are people who get no other 
philosophy of life. Their own life is so miserable, monot- 
onous, unimaginative, of no dramatic significance, that they 
need the illustrations which the stage and the novel furnishes. 
In other words they go to a kindergarden. Folklore can do as 
much as the novel and in a limited degree what the stage does. 

Let us not deprive these starving souls of the crumbs they 
get; but let us give them the eternal truths as they are found in 
folklore, instead of the passing wit and humor of the day and 
the small truths served in the vaudeville, and instead of all the 
false show on the stage. Folklore can do more than the novel 
and the vaudeville. It is really philosophy told in pictures 
and quite as realistic as any vaudeville, and it is more pro- 
found because all folklore is the joint product of ages, while a 
vaudeville or a novel come from one mind only. 

The popular and the primitive mind are both illogical, 
confused, unable to make differentiations; fashion and ethics 
blend; science and belief run into each other; myth and his- 
tory are of equal value; beasts are men and men are beasts. 
Nowhere does reason keep these apart. Nevertheless, if pop- 
lar and primitive minds do mix things, as we mix salads with 
the diverse other things, it is nevertheless refreshing to speak 
with a person who has had his or her education in the Open. 
We may learn wisdom from such a person, a wisdom utterly 
unknown to scholastics. The same may be said of the ancient 
myths. 

Folklores may be confused in many of their tales, but 
their method is always right. To be sure, in all running waters 
they catch the eel on its migration to the sea; the spring-run- 
ning salmon is also caught because of its migrations. They 
both run into traps they could avoid, if they had the sense of 
circumspection as have some human beings. But because the 
eel and the salmon are caught on their migration it does not 
prove that their migrating habits are wrong. They are caught 
by the tricks of men. Their method of life is otherwise cor- 
rect. Their life method compels them to travel up or down 
streams, and they obey; hence their method is right and they 
act correctly in spite of the confusion that comes upon them on 
their travels. And so with folklore. There is much confusion 
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in it and the primitive mind is caught in many snares that 
could have been avoided if it had knowledge. Nevertheless, 
its method of obeying the great Unconscious is always right, 
because it thereby is true to itself, and such obedience is always 
righteousness. 

Let us learn the method of obedience from folklore; by 
so doing we shall find the gold-bearing rocks of our own con- 
stitution and learn something about the Unconscious in which 
we root. Who do not know the Cinderella and Snow-white 
types of tales? And the almost endless variety of the story 
about Jack, the Giant Killer, some of the very oldest char- 
acters in Wonderland. The Eros and Psyche story is im- 
mortal; so is the tale about ‘““The land east of the sun and west 
of the moon.” Children never forget the White Bear, nor the 
“Soaring Lark,” nor the “Battle of the Birds.” And who has 
not heard the story of “Jack and the Beanstalk,” and about 
‘“Alladdin and his wonderful lamp,” “Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table,” “Brunhilda,” “Cerberus,” “Medusa,” 
“Circe,” “The Wild Huntsman,” and numerous other tales? 
Who has not delighted or shivered by tales of giants, monsters, 
brownies, dwarfs, fairies, peries, elves, kobolds, the Nis, ogres, 
pixies, trolls, and the rest of the demonic armies? What are 
these but nature myths or personifications of forces, that help 
the good and hinder the bad people?’ 

All these stories will live forever because they teach the 
common mind mysteries which it can only grasp by feeling; 
and, they instruct those minds which can not come to wisdom 
of life by reasoning, but by images only. In them there is that 
same mind which mused upon them thousands of years before, 
and which, now, today, is entranced by them. These folk- 
minds reveal that wild and original nature which so few, if 
any of us, have overcome and transmuted into forces of 
another world. They have perceptions of truths, but not con- 
ceptions. They, too, can lift us up on the Mount of Vision. 
They do not rouse us to act, it must be admitted. They 
strengthen us to endure and they quicken us to enjoy, but they 
furnish no weapons for fight. They rouse an enthusiasm of 
another world. ‘They lift us, like soaring larks, high in the 
air of song and make us forget all pettiness and triviality. And 
that is a great power. It is the power of angels and good 
spirits. While we listen to them, we do not develop any evils. 
By rest our best nature recovers lost ground—which is growth 
in spirituality. 
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The eternal legends are neglected to our harm. We lose 
their spiritual magic. They haunt the unfrequented roads of 
the heart. They lay spells upon favorites only, but they never 
betray friends. After the spell we remember having been 
beyond even the singer’s hills and, though we can not repro- 
duce them, we lose neither the vision nor the song. Some of 
them are like the gift bestowed upon a certain prince at his 
birth. ‘They give us the power to see how the grass grows and 
to hear how the sun plays upon the harp-strings of time. All 
that is lost by neglect. 

I recommend you to not merely read these tales and be- 
come acquainted with them as a mere matter of memory; nay, 
but to study them and dwell upon them imaginatively and 
volitionally. Be concerned with them forever. Nobody needs 
fear to exhaust them and grow weary of them. Most of these 
tales grow upon you in the proportion in which you love 
them. They have a self-renewing power that affects not only 
themselves but you too. 

Have you ever thought how it be possible for some nuns 
and monks in the oratories to repeat daily, hourly, all their 
life, the same liturgical prayers without wearying and becom- 
ing imbeciles? The mystery lies in this: their minds and 
hearts enlarge in volume and grow in profoundness. Their 
praying becomes meditation without words, and adoration 
without sounds. ‘They are translated by the power of their 
liturgy. And so with these eternal tales that the human race 
has made. They are throbbing with the same blood as yours, 
and, their aura carries the aroma of the ages which cradled 
them. They come to us, like Eve to Adam, bone of our bone, 
flesh of our flesh, because they are taken out of us. Meet folk- 
lore that way, and you shall have joy and multiply your 
thoughts and images. 

Scientifically, it is incorrect to speak of a sunset. But we 
do it. Men of science do it. Radicals do it. And I do not 
think that mankind ever will cease doing it so long as the earth 
turns around the sun. Our justification for speaking of a sun- 
set, when the sun does not set, is that in the case of a sunset we 
are not concerned with scientific facts, but with beauty. And 
so it is with most folklore. No matter if the tales are untrue 
to history and science and religious creeds. We are not con- 
cerned about that. Our relationship is one of poetic charm, 
pathos, sorrow, yearning of life, epic action, lyric feeling. We 
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may laugh at the machinery so often employed in folklore, of 
divine intervention, of dreams, supernatural visits, celestial 
voices and signs, but no matter. We are not worried. The 
transcendental element gives color, and, mistiness enhances the 
landscape. If folklore did not throw a spell over us we would 
never find any wisdom in it, nor learn about love and faith, 
for the prosaic everyday has no sorcery to attract us. The 
world of poetry has eternal value. 

In Denmark a story is told about the Nis, the Danish 
brownie. He had troubled a man so long that the man packed 
his household gaqods and moved away to another house. All 
but the last load had gone, and when they were well on the 
way with that, the Nis popped his head out of a tub and said to 
the man: “Hello! We are moving, today, I see.” And so it is 
with folklore, it moves with man wherever he goes. It is part 
and parcel of his household goods. He can not leave it behind 
any more than he can leave himself behind. Without knowing 
it and without appreciating it, a method of teaching is pro- 
vided for him. 

Folklore is made even in these days of ours. This is what 
I heard lately. Said an orthodox brother to his sister: “Why 
is it that when a man washes his hands in a washbowl he makes 
it much dirtier than a woman does when she washes her 
hands?” The answer given was: “She makes less dirt because 
woman was made out of flesh—of Adam; man makes more 
dirt because he is made out of clay.” 

Call it wit, if you like, but the brother told the story in 
all seriousness and wanted it believed because it furnished evi- 
dence for the truth of the Bible story. Poor men, we—when 
shali we have washed away all the clay? 

From your childhood, you remember tales about the 
Swan-maiden and tales of the class where the hero or heroine 
is “changed,” and usually into an animal. Such tales are 
famous the world over. From Ovid you may remember how 
the jealous Juno transformed a nymph to the mere Echo we 
hear among the mountains. How a nymph to escape the for- 
est god was changed into a reed; and how the god made him- 
self a flute out of it. How another nymph, to escape Apollo, 
was transformed into a laurel tree. How the beautiful youth 
Hyacinth, who was accidentlly killed, was changed into the 
flower that bears his name. These and other tales, such as 
“Little Red Riding Hood” and the wolf who ate up the poor 
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grandmother, you have all heard. But do you know the philos- 
ophy which is hidden in them. There is much to be learned 
from these “changes” of form. Let us look into the subject of 
transformation and you shall see. 

The idea of transformation, or change of form, appear- 
ance, nature and general conditions of life, is very common in 
mythology, folklore and religion, and even in ordinary life. 
So is transanimation, or transmigration, or translation from one 
condition to another. Even transfiguration is not a Christian 
idea. Nature knows quite commonly of transfusion, or the 
multiplication with some lower animal. Translation from 
lower to higher is the key to all spiritual progress, and that the 
elements are transmutable is now a scientific belief, though the 
actual transmutation has not been accomplished in some cases. 
Transmutation or transsubstantiation is a most essential belief 
in the Roman Catholic ritual. Every idealist can see through 
mattter, however dense it may be. To him it is translucent, 
and transparency is a fundamental quality of matter. The 
Christian religion, where properly understood, teaches that 
its object is to transplant the soul from earthly soil to the di- 
vine climate, and that faith will do the transportation. In fact 
when we come to examine into the popular belief we find that 
everything has a transient character and that nothing is stable. 
The popular mind is wiser than the halfsleeping wrangler at 
the midnight lamp. It is in touch with the movement of life; 
it knows the short duration of all things; it is aware of the 
passing of time and the transitoriness of hopes as well as of 
things. It sees the unstable moment and the fleeting shadows 
of a reality it never can catch. It sees how the worldly wise 
are reduced to fools, and it hears the universal echo of the 
laughter which vibrates through the aeons at man’s ignorance 
and vanity. 

There is a proverb which says that fools are the best 
critics and that our enemies speak the truth. Let us be wise 
and learn. Let us learn what the popular mind assures us is 
true wisdom of life; that we may be transformed; that we can 
transform ourselves; that the unstableness of forms and things 
is a blessing; that this tendency in all things is the law of all 
things; that things are only things in the moment we observe 
them; that in the next moment they are something else; that 
they are so transitory that the river we think we bathe in is 
not the same the moment we enter it as the moment we leave 
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it; that, in fact, it is impossible to tell what river we bathed in. 
Our senses point to some water before us and our imperfect 
education declares that we bathed in it, but, of course, we 
know we did not. With this argument ends all philosophy of 
so-called natural facts. If we continue to argue, we enter 
metaphysics and then we ask of the materialist: where is your 
reality? Metaphysics is the highest sphere of folklore. There 
it is where it belongs and ends. 

All these transformations are not imaginings nor idle 
thoughts, they have their root in that which science calls meta- 
morphism. Metamorphism is a new scientific term for the 
changes in form or structure which we observe in nature. Spe- 
cially it signifies the change or rearrangement of the various 
constituents of rocks, by means of which they assume new 
forms and combinations. These changes are especially com- 
mon in sedimentary deposits or such rocks which lie nearest 
to organic structures and living, moving factors. In the uni- 
versal world a good example may be found in the ordinary 
earthly limestone which, under influences, transforms itself 
into crystalline marble. Metamorphism in geology can not be 
proved to represent progress, but metamorphism in the or- 
ganic world is such an alteration of the animal, that when it 
leaves the egg it is no more an embyro, but an individual and 
separate form capable of changing or modifying its conditions 
voluntarily. In other words, by metamorphism it has pro- 
gressed to a higher condition and power. 

The cause of transformations and metamorphisms can not 
be given by any experimental science, and, physics is silent. 
The question of causes is to be sought in metaphysics. Meta- 
physics ascribes transformations and metamorphisms to the 
inherent restlessness in all created things. All things seek 
change. The cause of restlessness is a desire for growth, better- 
ing of condition and transmutations to the higher. The cir- 
cuit of things is one of transformations and each one provides 
an experience which is added to the foregone. The sum total 
tends to perfection. 

Folklore says nothing on the metaphysical side of the 
question of transformations. It only tells us about the meta- 
morphoses. Folklore is only picture drawing. Instead of 
acting a play of life on a stage, it tells us what takes place. It 
does not reason about cause and effect; neither does the drama 
we see pass over the stage. We, the spectators, draw the les- 
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sons. In thus presenting us with scenes, but no explanations, 
folklore resembles nature. She, too, merely stages events and 
leaves us to find out their meaning. Where nature deals with 
our cosmic relations, folklore deals with our societary rela- 
tions. Both show the divine drama of life. In this I see a 
profound reason for studying folklore with as much diligence 
as we study nature. Sophia, the directing power of life, is 
equally active in both. 

Before I proceed with my subject, let me tell you a story. 
It is a sort of burlesque folk-tale told in Italy, author un- 
known, and retold by a Danish poet, Waldemar Thisted. Un- 
der the name of Rowell he published a book called “Letters 
from Hell,” a sort of psychological novel. From that I take 
the following story. | 

“God had predetermined from all eternity to create man. 
The Devil also knew from the beginning that such was God’s 
purpose. And God accomplished his design; he created man, 
and it cost him no trouble at all to furnish him with every per- 
fection, for he simply created him after his own image. On 
the other hand, it caused the Devil the severest exertions to 
try to find out how he could best ruin this lovely and precious 
creation of the Almighty. 

““*Now I have it,’ said Lucifer to his grandmother, who 
was sitting in a corner of Hell, knitting. She was knitting 
snares, and plots, and springs; of course only for her own 
pleasure, for she could live well enough without doing that. 
‘Now I have it: I will implant an evil desire in man’s mind, so 
that he will set his heart on what is forbidden, and will find 
pleasure in disobedience. I will make him a wrong-doer; I 
will!’ 

“Very good, little son; very good!’ mumbled his old 
grandmother; ‘but it will not do. Desire can be kept in check, 
and the Lord God is strong enough to do that.’ 

“The deuce!’ said the Devil. ‘Well, I must think a little 
more over it.’ And he retired into the deepest abyss in Hell; 
he called it his study. There he sat for a thousand years; his 
chin resting on his hand, and his glowing eyes incessantly star- 
ing out straight before him. He did not notice how time was 
passing. 

““Now I have it! he exclaimed, when at the end of a 
thousand years he came out from his den. ‘I will fill man’s 
soul with self-love and self-will. I will blind him, so that he 
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shall only be able to look at what concerns himself. I will 
make a villain of him, great or small according to circum- 
stances.’ 

‘“*Very good, my boy; very good, indeed,’ answered his 
grandmother. But at that moment she dropped a stitch. ‘Oh, 
hold me a brand. So, now I have got it. Very good, my boy; 
but it will not do. Self-love and self-will can be rooted out, 
and the Lord God is able to do that.’ 

““Confound it,’ said Lucifer, ‘then I must try again. 
Now, patience, what is to be, is to be.’ 

“And off he went again to himself in his den. After the 
lapse of another thousand years he again emerged, and found 
his grandmother exactly on the same spot as before, knitting 
away, and buried in deep thought. She was so old that a 
thousand years made no difference in her; though perhaps she 
was just a little trifle more bent, and the claws on her fingers 
had grown a tiny bit longer. 

“““Now, I have it,’ said the Devil, with a conceited air of 
triumph. ‘I will take up my abode in man’s heart, and will 
turn everything upside down within him. His nature, and his 
inclinations, shall be entirely perverted. He shall take false- 
hood for truth, vice for virtue, ignominy for honor. In a 
word, I will make him a fool.’ 

““Tt won’t do, my lad; it won’t do,’ answered his grand- 
mother, as she finished a row, and bit off the thread with the 
only tooth she had remaining. ‘There is more than that 
needed, far more than that. What has once been overturned, 
can be placed up again; the crooked can be made straight; 
and the Lord God is able to do it.’ 

“<T shall soon get tired of it,’ growled the Devil. ‘This 
intense studying tells upon one. But it would be foolish to 
give up half-way.’ 

‘‘And so he went off once more to his den. Again a thou- 
sand years passed, without the almanac, and without anybody 
knowing what had become of them. Nothing is better than 
when time passes with as little fuss as possible. When the 
Devil returned he really did look fagged. His grandmother 
was seated in her old place; but this time, contrary to custom, 
her hands were in her lap. Evidently she had been longing 
after her son. Wit or fool, she had only him. 

“ «Now, at last, I have it!’ exclaimed Lucifer. ‘I will 
make vanity man’s second nature. Ape-like, he shall become 
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enamoured of himself, and do all sorts of apish tricks. I will, 
to speak plainly, make a fool of him. Man shall become the 
ridicule and laughing-stock of his brother men.’ 

“Fo, ho! you have hit it there, my boy,’ whined out the 
old woman, as joy gleamed out of her red, bleared eyes. ‘The 
others were good, too; brilliantly conceived; but they had one 
failing, they were not innocent enough. However covetous, 
however perverted man might become, he would constantly 
feel that there was something amiss; he would lose confidence 
in himself, and events would teach him caution. Remember 
conscience! And one can never tell what God in his boundless 
love may please to do for the miserable race. But with vanity 
it is quite a different matter. It is a grand discovery. Your 
part in the world will be a great one, my son. Everything con- 
nected with it is so apparently innocent, so unlikely to cause 
suspicion; for what can be more innocent apparently than to 
while away the time; to amuse one’s self; to be joyful amongst 
the joyous; beautiful amongst the lovely; to wear fine clothes; 
to aim after graceful and distinge manners; to have one’s 
natural and acquired accomplishments duly appreciated? 
Mankind will give itself completely up to vanity; through 
vanity, lust, self-will and folly will gain the dominion; and in 
perfect innocence they will travel along the high road to Hell. 
True enough, the Lord God can do what he pleases; there is 
no doubt of that. But I was not born yesterday, and for my 
part | cannot imagine how God ever can interpose to arrest 
the course of the vain, as with the easiest and securest con- 
science they go fooling along the road to hell.’ 

“The old woman had worked herself up into such a pitch 
of excitement that she had become quite eloquent. She shook 
in her seat and her joints rattled, so withered was she; and her 
skin, which seemed of all colors, hung on her in loose folds. 

““T’'m proud of you, my lad!’ she resumed. ‘It is only 
right that I should do my part in furthering such an excel- 
lent plan. When I change my skin I'll make it look so fine for 
you; it will be so beautiful and soft, and of so lovely color, 
that it will take every fool’s fancy. It will be your business 
then to force it into the hands of mankind. It will be easy 
enough te do so. With his apish nature, man will dress him- 
self up in anything, provided it is only singular and rather 
brilliant. There you will see, Diavolino, what beautiful 
things will come of it. They will call it the fashion; it will 
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be looked on as the most harmless, the most innocent thing in 
the world. Ha! ha! ha! and it will be neither more nor less 
after all than my old discarded hide. But it will be a power- 
ful means of nurturing vanity and of making life result in 
nothingness. But I must go and take a little exercise now, 
that my skin may slip off all the easier. One gets quite stunted 
from sitting so long.’ 

“Lucifer was in ecstacies. ‘Per Baccho!’ he shrieked. 
‘So! at last then all is right. God may now create his man 
whenever he pleases!’ 

“Thereupon he took his old grandmother up on his back, 
and danced up and down Hell. It tickled her fancy to such a 
degree that she nearly split herself with laughing. ‘Mind my 
skin,’ she cried, ‘my boy, mind my skin!’ ” 

Now you have read a folklore opinion about fashion. 

The place of the animal in folklore is also interesting. 
Lucretius tells us that in the beginning of the ages, mankind 
was a berry-eating race and therefore innocent of blood. In 
the next age man killed animals, ate their flesh and dressed in 
their skins. In the third age man domesticated animals. [| 
shall not consider Lucretius’ tale as history nor as cosmology, 
but as psychology, for that is what it is; thus I shall easiest 
come to my point, to explain one of the places the animals 
occupy in folklore. 

In the first age of our life we all, so to say, live from the 
fruits of the earth; they are given to us and we as yet know not 
of conflict. We have as yet not evolved into any self-conflict 
nor come to battle with an objective world. Whatever an- 
tagonism we meet does not become a matter of knowledge or 
realization; it is merely passing sensation. Our next age, or 
stage of life, and that is of long duration in most cases, is one 
of incessant conflicts. Within ourselves we readily discover 
that we both will and will not; that we both desire and desire 
not. We do not attain a perfect and final conquest and peace. 
Outside ourselves conditions are no better, but we learn to 
avoid these conflicts, if we will. The inside conflicts we find 
we can not run away from; they must be fought to a finish. 
But we discover also that in the battles we win, we gain much 
spoil and the spoil is good for many uses; we may live on the 
spoil and adorn ourselves with it. In modern language this 
inside conflict is called the conflict of the soul with propensi- 
ties. The ancients compared their propensities to animals, 
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which they fought in the chase. The resemblance is indeed 
very Close, if we will only look at them. Under this aspect 
animals are common in folklore. If you will read Aesop’s 
fables, or any other collection made in imitation of him, you 
will also see how admirably the animals represent human 
foolishness. That is another feature of the animals in folk- 
lore. Space prevents my giving numerous other details. 

The place of the tree in folklore is also interesting. The 
fundamental idea which we must see clearly before we can 
understand why the tree can be so important in folklore is its 
“power of work,” to use a technical phrase. Popularly ex- 
pressed the mystery is this. Through its myriads of small 
roots and divisions of roots, the plant draws from its environ- 
ment, the soil, a juice that is both moveable and health and 
growth giving; the juice is metamorphosed from the :norganic 
to the organic. We do not know how, but the fact is before 
us. The plant itself not only lives on that juice, but pushes 
it up and into fine branches where another metamorphosis is 
observed; it becomes a flower, and in that flower is a seed. 
By and by a third metamorphosis occurs. That seed again be- 
comes a tree, which repeats the circle of acts already de- 
scribed. It is this activity that gives the plant its mystic re- 
lationship as brother and sister to man. Its activity resembles 
exactly the assimilating, generative and regenerative process 
of man. All ages have seen the mystery; hence tree mysticism 
is known in all ages and is nowadays a very large part of 
folklore. Tree-lore is very large. I shall have space only for 
one illustration, that furnished by the Ygdrasill of Norse 
mythology. This tree is certainly a wonder and evidently was 
meant for a symbol of the world. | 

See if you understand it. The tree is said to grow out 
of heaven, and to furnish bodies for mankind and all organic 
creation. Its life-giving arms spread through the heavens and 
it has three roots, each standing in one of the three worlds; 
one over and into the world of the giants, another over and 
into Niflheim, the home of mist and fog, a sort of hell. The 
third extends to the Asas, the gods of light, who dwell in As- 
gaard, asort of heaven. Under the root that covers the world 
of the giants, there is a fountain whence springs wisdom and 
wit. Odin drank from that fountain and paid for it with one 
of his bodily eyes. Fine symbolism! Under the root that 
covers Niflheim lies the serpent Nidhug and all his brood 
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gnawing the root. Again fine symbolism! From hell comes 
all evils. Under the root over Asaheim is the holy Urdar- 
fountain and here the gods sit daily in judgment. Here dwell 
also the three fates, Urd, Verdande and Skuld. They keep 
the world young. Such is the tree itself and clearly a wonder- 
ful symbol of the world. Over it and on its topmost bough 
sits an eagle who knows all. A squirrel is running up and 
down the branches seeking to create strife between the eagle 
and Nidhug, the serpent below. Again symbolism and as it 
seems to me an illustration of the conflict between higher and 
lower, the dissonance so characteristic of this world order. 
Four stags feed on the new buds of the branches. What else 
is this but death, the mysterious balance in the world? 

Though folklore very often places man below animals, 
because these usually are stronger, quicker and more terrible 
than man, folklore also at times places man higher. An illus- 
tration may be taken from Orpheus. According to legend he 
was son of a king, and Calliope, the muse of eloquence and 
heroic poetry. He was the first poet and the first inspired 
singer. So powerful was his harmonies that all men flocked 
to hear him and wild beasts lay peacefully at his feet; even 
stones and trees were moved by his play on the seven-stringed 
lyre. He went with the Argonauts and the sea submitted to 
his magic music; it was his tunes that plunged the dragon of 
Colchis into a profound sleep, and thus enabled the Argonauts 
to carry away the golden fleece. When Orpheus descended 
to Hades to bring back his wife Eurydice, the rulers of the 
unseen world submitted to his power and allowed Eurydice to 
return to earth and he would have rescued her had he not 
looked back. Who can hear the story and not intuitively 
guess that it must have a profound meaning, whatever it may 
be? In general, anybody can see that there is in man or in 
man’s possession a power that can give him control of the 
world. Orpheus’ lyre is a symbol of that power. 

The idea of perennial life occupies the folklore mind 
very much. You know the story about Ponce de Leon’s 
“Spring of Youth” and about the “Green Man” of the moun- 
tains and numerous other and similar types. Celebrated 
among these was the Phoenix type. Heredotus is the first who 
tells the story, but the idea was thousands of years old when 
he penned the story after he had heard it from the priests at 
Heliopolis. The name Phoenix is Greek, to be sure, but the 
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word also means a palmtree, and thereby hangs an occult tale. 
In whatever form the story comes, Phoenix always symbolizes 
life as self-renewing. Phoenix is an occult emblem. 

As was natural, woman plays a very large part in folk- 
lore; even a larger one than man. That comes from the fact 
that she is a personal and individual expressing of three- 
fourths or more of the forces that work in nature and in 
human society and in the emotions of individual man. This 
will appear at once, when I refer to woman’s beauty, blushes, 
dress, eyes and fickleness; to her love and hate, her tears and 
tongue and secrets. There is not much to be said about man’s 
beauty and nothing about his blushing. He may dress like a 
fool, but a fool’s dress never charmed like woman’s veils or 
shall I say lack of dress. A man’s eyes are not often full of 
love-madness. No man ever surpassed a woman in love or 
hate and as for her tears and tongue—well, being a man, I 
had better not say anything! For these reasons, woman comes 
so naturally to be one of the main topics and symbols of 
folklore. 

Woman in folklore is as complex as her character. There 
is no logic in woman, says folklore. That is not a bad habit. It 
simply means that she has other characteristics. Woman is 
self-contradictory. That, too, is not a fault. It merely indi- 
cates that she follows other standards. They do not pose as 
learned. That neither is a detriment. Folklore and popular 
proverbs teach that woman can not be trusted, that they are 
wily, do not keep friends long, that there is no accounting for 
a woman’s tastes. Women are said to be untruthful and so 
frail that her chastity is always in question; these and other 
characteristics are common in popular proverbs and in folk 
tales. 

Before I explain how all these apparently terrible and 
bad traits are to be understood, I will in common justice also 
state what good things common proverbs and folklore say 
about women. In the first place, it is commonly acknowl- 
edged that man’s happiness and wellbeing depends entirely 
upon woman. It is recognized that nature made woman to 
temper man; that he would have remained a brute without 
her. It is said that woman is equal to anything. Says a 
Hindustani proverb: “What can not a woman do? What can 
not the ocean contain? What can not fire burn? What can 
not death destroy?” What comparisons, to the ocean, to fire, 
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to death! The beauty loving Greeks used to say that women 
were the children of the gods. What nobler comparison can 
anyone maker ‘These and other characteristics are common 
in popular proverbs and in folklore. A comparison of the 
two catalogues of vices and virtues just enumerated proves 
what I said that she is as complex. 

Now, is there no unit? Is there any one thought which 
will explain these apparent opposites and reconcile them? 
There is. Woman is personified nature—no higher compli- 
ment is possible. She is actually all there is in this phenome- 
nal existence. ‘The human language has no other idea or term 
than nature, when it will speak about living substance, nor 
can it express nature’s evolution any better than in Goethe’s 
immortal phrase, “the eternally-feminine draws us.” In that 
idea and term nature, the opposite characteristics you have 
heard, are reconciled, for nature is, as experience shows, self- 
contradictory, fickle and unreliable, as well as our dear 
mother and lover, our support, and the maker of our happi- 
ness as well as of our death. She smiles upon the child’s pic- 
ture in the lake, but betrays it into destruction the moment 
the child reaches out after the sun’s image in the water. What 
men call chastity is utterly unknown to nature; she cares only 
for the multiplication table, and by adding desires to desires 
she proves that she is truthful—true to herself,and she knows 
no higher ideal. According to that, it is evident that all ques- 
tions relating to women must be brought before the court 
where Mother Nature presides. She will pass judgment and 
explain why her daughters act as they do and she will excuse 
them all. 

There is great wealth of wisdom in proverbs. When the 
ancient mind and its descendants of today say “God is where 
he was,” it reveals in all its simplicity a truth that a meta- 
physician would have to labor for a long time to say in his 
manner of saying it, and he would not say it better. The sen- 
tence is a declaration of profound experience and in its direct- 
ness a model of thought and literary expression. It is both 
religion and philosophy and comes directly from the sub- 
conscious mind. Another way of putting the same thought is 
the latin sentence, “The sun of all days has not gone down.” 
If we spoke in a similar sententious way, we would not be so 
prosaic as we are. It is too true, as another proverb says, 
“Many meet the gods, but few salute them.” 
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Many a fine psychological and cosmological observation 
lies hid in proverbs. ‘Take this, “The wind is tempered for 
the shorn lamb.” Evidently the early husbandman found that 
the climate adjusted itself to the time of the shearing of lambs, 
strangely as it may seem to city people and those ignorant of 
nature’s doings. At any rate, symbolically, the proverb ex- 
presses a moral truth. With every cross there comes a bless- 
ing or, as another proverb says, “Every cross has its inscrip- 
tion,’ or meaning. We are never carrying more than one 
cross at the time. “God never wounds with both hands.” 

Moral lessons are common in proverb. Here is an ex- 
ample: “Ashes fly back in the face of him who throws them.” 
Experience proves the truth of the literal meaning of the 
words, and we soon learn that by throwing evil thoughts at 
another, we soil our own soul more than we harm our ad- 
versary. 

A Danish proverb teaches, “Make yourself an ass and 
you wili soon have every man’s sack on your back.” The 
truth of the teaching is soon learned by anyone who lacks self- 
respect and the measure of right proportion. 

The tale of the cranes of Ibycus leads us into the occult 
workings of the law of Karma. This is the story. Ibycus, a 
famous lyrical poet of Greece, was waylaid and murdered by 
robbers. There were no witnesses but a flight of cranes in the 
air about the scene. Ibycus called them to witness. Frail 
witnesses indeed! Yet it so happened that the robbers were 
present in the theatre shortly after and that a flight of cranes 
hovered over them and one of the murderers said scoffingly 
to another, “Lo, there are the avengers of [bycus!” The re- 
mark was overheard. The robbers were caught and con- 
fessed the murder. Since then the proverb “The cranes of 
Ibycus” is equivalent to saying, “Murder will out.” Think 
of it, as we may. Those who neither know or care for the oc- 
cult workings of karma may not see anything but superstition 
in the connection of a flight of cranes and a murder discov- 
ered, but those who recognize what in Christian theology is 
called Providence, and in moral philosophy is called the law 
of compensation, use the story as a most admirable illustration 
upon the keenness of the mind of the ancients, and as a demon- 
stration of a law that is fundamental in the cosmic and moral 
economy of the universe. 

You are familiar with certain people who always are go- 
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ing to do great things, but never do it. Upon them fits admir- 
ably this ancient proverb: ‘““The mountain was in labor but 
brought forth only a mouse.” ‘The sarcasm of this proverb 
proves the truth of another, “The tongue is not steel, but it 
cuts.” 

Church preachers take their illustrations from the Bible. 
InnerLife people may take theirs from folk or fairy tales. 
Many of those folk relics are profoundly occult and magnifi- 
cent elucidations upon the way to walk the Path. The older 
the fairy tale is, the profounder it is. Its value is also higher 
when it is no one man’s product. Hans Christian Andersen’s 
and Krilof’s fairy tales are not folklore. A genuine fairy tale 
has sprung from the soil of the people and been elaborated by 
many minds. Many of Andersen’s tales are marvelous sym- 
bology, but they are his, they have not been produced by the 
Danish people, nor even suggested by his countrymen. Hence 
they are not folklore. Most of Grimm’s collection contains 
such fairy tales which have traveled all over the world from 
theEast, and finally in the Middle Ages got the form under 
which we now know them. They are treasures that ought to 
be daily reading for beginners on the Path and those who have 
already traveled far. The various collections of Andrew 
Lang’s are too modern to be folklore and the authors of the 
tales are mostly all known. But they are of course valuable 
as symbols. 

Take the Psyche and Cupid type of imagery and you see 
a feminine soul in love with a supreme male, and under train- 
ing; her fall and redemption through trials. The Melusina 
type on the other hand is a man in love with a woman of a 
supernatural race. She consents to live with him if he will 
not look upon her a certain day in the week. He breaks her 
command and loses her. The swan-maiden type also relates 
to men. A man sees her in the bath and steals her charm- 
dress which lies on the shore, and because of that possession 
he has command over her. In a moment of his weakness, she 
recovers her dress and escapes forever. Here, then, are three 
types illustrating a definite trial which all initiates are put to, 
a trial that consists in obedience to certain conditions on which 
they may possess a higher being. Disobedience means loss 
forever and disqualification for initiation. 

Folklore is full of hero tales. We hear of Heracles, 
Thor, Theseus, Sampson, St. George, Jack the Giant Killer. 
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They hold their power on conditions and each one of them 
represents some phase of the occult life. We read also of 
spiritual heroes, such as those of the two Holy Grail types. 
Sir Galahad, the Roman-Catholic form, and Percival, the 
Protestant hero of the Grail poets. In Tennyson’s idyll, Sir 
Lancelot is the model of fidelity, bravery, frailty in love and 
repentance. Sir Galahad, the knight of chastity; Sir Go- 
wain, the hero of courtesy, while Sir Kay is a rude, boastful 
knight, and Sir Modred a type of treachery. 

The first Grail king, Titurel, is the type of the ideal 
knight, noble, pure, tender and chivalrous. He is the founder 
of the Palace Spiritual and the builder of the temple on Mt. 
Salvat. The myths of the Holy Grail divide themselves into 
two groups. Those relating to the cup and its mystic mean- 
ing, and those that preserve the mystic gospel of the sangreal. 
All of this Holy Grail legend is intensely interesting and in- 
structive for those devoting themselves to the Inner Life; 
and they can throw a light of beauty upon all others outside of 
the Inner Life. 

On Indo Germanic soil we find the Siegfried and Vol- 
sung heroes. They arose on Norse ground and the beginnings 
of their stories are found in the Younger Edda. Wagner’s 
presentations are too modern to belong to the folklore of the 
North. Get back to the Edda source and you shall see models 
upon highborn bravery and noble endeavor; types of the In- 
ner Life. 

Still another is the Sleeping Beauty type. The story is 
this. A princess is warned not to touch a certain plant. She 
touches it out of curiosity and the plant puts her to sleep for 
many years. She is released from the bondage of sleep by a 
knight who awakens her by a kiss. The first part resembles 
the story of Eve in Paradise; the second does not. Adam was 
no knight. The second part of the story is added by the age 
of chivalry and contains more mysticism than I can at present 
explain. The story also resembles the Beauty and the Beast 
type; such for instance as Apuleius tells the story. In fact 
the Captive Maiden idea is typical of Wonderland and all 
the occult. 

In conclusion, I will in a few words state the sum total 
of Neoplatonism. All Neoplatonists lay it down as a law of 
life that we cannot see an object till we become “similar” to 
it; that we do not love except there be a certain “sameness” 
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with the beloved. The eye could never have beheld the sun, 
they say, had it not become sunlike. The mind could never 
have perceived the beautiful, they teach, had it not first be- 
come beautiful itself. Everyone must partake of the divine 
nature, before he or she can discern the divinely beautiful. 

This is Neoplatonic teaching and I want to apply it to 
the subject of Folklore. Hence I say you shall never under- 
stand the primitive mind or your own mind till you become 
“similar” to it; that is to say, till you put off all assumptions 
and pretensions of individualism. And not becoming “simi- 
lar’ to your mind or the primitive mind means never to come 
to your own source of life. Never coming to your own source 
of life means spiritual death. A powerful help by means of 
which to come to the primitive mind is folklore. 





CHANGING FORMS 
By P. R. O. F. 


E may boast of our supposed freedom and claim to 

W be led by Will and Intellect—as if these two were 
anything but forms of bodily life. We fondly be- 

lieve them to be spiritual expressions of our soul 

life, but they are not, they are only forms of our “desire of 
life.” We boast of our Civilization, Arts, and Sciences. But 
what are they? Are they everlasting? No—every age up- 
turns the tracks of the past and posites something “better” so 
called, only to have it swept away by the desires of the next 
age; and thus these “glorious” moments pass away into the 
same grave and die as all other bodily life does. It is no use 
to assert that these civilizations, arts and sciences are steps of 
progress, and that mankind finally will reach perfection. They 
are not steps; they are only expressions of the various ever 
changing forms of desire for life, which characterizes all liv- 
ing existence. They have no value in themselves—absolutely 
considered. ‘They are illusions; well may we cry with the 
preacher: Oh vanity! vanity! 
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PROCESSES OF DEATH 


By CHARLES A. BOARDMAN. 


using a term from Jacob Bohme. Turba means dis- 

turbance or enmity. Sickness is a disturbance of the 

natural order and harmony. The harmony of exist- 
ence is broken—and the united action of the various forces in 
man dissolved. A fiery excitement alternates with a dark de- 
pression. There is conflict and not peace. When the bodily 
functions harmonize with those of soul, and these are in obe- 
dient relationship to spirit, then peace prevails and man is 
sound. Very profoundly does the Old Testament say of a 
healthy body that it is in a state of peace. 

The essential process of sickness is dying or tending to- 
ward death. —The moment we transgress the law the warning: 
“in the day that thou eatest thereof, dying thou shalt die,” is 
actually fulfilled. From that moment we are dying or dis- 
solving, for the law, which is the uniting element, has been 
disturbed and broken, and is therefore removed. ‘There is 
nothing now to prevent dissolution: our own vitality becomes 
a poison to us. | 

The true science of health will know how by an infusion 
of new life, this dissolution may be prevented. It will know 
just exactly where lies the root of the evil, and will also know 
how to apply the Elixir of Life: obedience to Law. 

Death is no sudden phenomenon, it is a slow operation, a 
“retrogression’’; it is a gradual dissolution of a result brought 
about by another of nature’s movement, progression. Under 
normal circumstances we can follow this retrogressive process 
by observing the forms of bodily life. 

Imagination becomes unfixed, the powers of judgment 
and memory fail. This mental decline goes hand in hand with 
the waste of the organs of sensation and the functions of the 


T° essential condition of sickness is Turba, again 
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brain and spinal cord. After and in connection with these, the 
higher functions of life, follows a general loss of excitability, 
difficult breathing, stiffiness of muscles, languishing digestion, 
and finally the decline strikes the moving power of the bodily 
mechanism, the heart, the central power, the type of the 
“lightning flash”—and, death has taken place. Truly, to die 
thus is to fall asleep. But this is not all of death. Really that 
is only the first stage of death which we observe. 

After that act has taken place which we call Death, there 
are a thousand little springs in the organism which keep up a 
degree of activity, even after the great mainspring of life has 
ceased to act. All these partial energies only cease by degree. 
In the first place, the heat declines slowly; if death has been 
sudden, then the heat declines very slowly. For several hours 
after death the hair upon the body and head and the nails con- 
tinue to grow. Even the assimilation of food does not cease at 
once. Spallanzani killed a cow immediately after it had eaten 
a quantity of food. He kept it in a place at the temperature of 
a live man, and on opening the stomach six hours after death, 
he found the food thoroughly digested. 

Anatomists have uncovered the heart of criminals a few 
minutes after execution and discovered that pulsations con- 
tinued during an hour or longer, at any rate from forty to forty- 
five a minute. 











THE EYE AND THE ANATOMY OF EMOTION. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


the eyebrows, eyelids, meibomian glands, the © 

lachrymal mechanism and the muscles for the 

moving of the eyeball. ‘The brows are two arches 
of integument covered with hair; it is supposed that 
they protect the eyes from too great intensity of light 
and divert away the drops of sweat. ‘They also facilitate 
the expression of emotions, indeed surpassing the eyes them- 
selves in that respect. If we were carefully observant we 
would perceive that the eyes are greatly overrated in re- 
gard to expressing the feeling. I do not deny, however, 
that they do much in this way; we descry mirth, thoughtful- 
ness, sadness, anger and affection, by looking steadfastly in the 
eye of a person; and individuals not strong of will often drop 
the eye as in shame when regarded by another. I do not be- 
lieve so much as many do that guilt may be detected from this 
occurrence. A modest or diffident person can easily be made 
to look down or away when one more impudent or imperious 
stares upon them. What is more, such an individual can be 
made to feel guilty, and almost to believe himself so, when 
actually knowing himself to be innocent. 

The evolutionists endeavor to think that the eyebrows 
are remnants of the cast off skin that the pre-Adamite man 
wore in the period of nobody-knows-when. I suppose that 
the garment mentioned in the book of Genesis will hardly be 
allowed by the commentator; though human skin is the primi- 
tive meaning of the word used. The naked savage explained 
that he did not suffer from heat and cold because he was all 
face; we can perceive that the modern notion is that the 
primeval man had a skin, all eyebrow. No wonder that the 
esteemed individual that is supposed to have most to do with 
mankind is supposed to adhere to the ancient costume. Per- 
_ for this reason he is popularly denominated the Old 

airy. 

The actual reason, however, why the eyebrows are moved 
and posed by our emotions is because they are largely operated 


T: accessory apparatus of the eye consists of 
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by sympathetic nerves. That part of our nervous structure 
represents and embodies the affectional and emotional nature, 
and so the organs supplied by it always are affected by 
emotion. 

The eyelids consist of a pair of membranous valves, of 
which the upper one has most freedom of motion. They are 
very important to us, affording protection to the eye by clos- 
ing entirely over it, more particularly during sleep, and to 
keep their surface moist and free from dust, by their winking 
motion. The contact of air or of irritating particles, and light 
bring them into action. They are supplied from the facial 
and fifth pair of nerves, and so have both general sensation 
and motion akin to that of the rest of the face. The edges of 
the lids are supplied with rows of curved hairs which help 
protect the eye by keeping off dust and tempering the light. 
They are lubricated by an oil secreted from the meibomian 
glands. There are about thirty of the openings of these glands 
in each upper eyelid and somewhat fewer in the other. The 
glands are themselves embedded on the inner side of the 
cartilage of the lids; and their peculiar secretion prevents the 
adhesion of the lids to the eyes, enables the globes to move 
readily within them and checks the overflow of the moisture 
of the eyes. 

The lachrymal apparatus consists of a gland in the upper 
and outer angle of each orbit, which secretes a well-known 
bitter and saline water. Some eight or ten ducts convey this 
fluid to the conjunctiva, as the membrane is called which 
lines the orbit and covers the eyeball. The motion of the eye- 
lids spreads this fluid over the eyes. It may not be out of 
place to define the utility of all this. The surface of the 
cornea requires, like the glass of a spectacle, to be kept per- 
fectly clean; besides, if it is not kept moist it loses much of 
its transparency which would hinder sight. This provision 
prevents both these exigencies. The necessity exists however 
to remove this moisture, as well as to provide it. This is 
usually done by evaporation; but in case of moist atmosphere 
or a superabundant accumulation, there will an excess arise 
to be otherwise disposed of. Two minute orifices accordingly 
exist at the edge of the eyelids, known as the puncta lachry- 
malia. They draw off any collection of water and convey it 
to a little receptacle denominated the lachrymal sac and dis- 
charge it through the nasal duct into the cavity of the nose. It 
is removed then by evaporation. 
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As glands are under the control of the sympathetic nerv- 
ous system, an emotional stimulus is likely to increase their 
activity. ‘This rule holds good of the lachrymal glands. The 
secretion will become excessive, so that not only will there be 
a greater accumulation of moisture in the cavities of the nos- 
trils, but the eyes themselves will overflow, and discharge the 
water in tears down the cheeks. ‘This occurs in the torturing 
pain of facial neuralgia, as well as from grief, delight, and 
other emotions. In some individuals the discharging ducts 
are more or less obstructed, causing the phenomenon known 
as “the weeping eye.” ‘Though the sympathetic nerves are 
generally supposed to constitute the principle nervous supply 
to these glands, the secretion seems often to be under the con- 
trol of the will. Some persons hold back tears by sheer force 
of purpose. The dying never weep. Others seem to be able 
to shed tears on command. Some ladies having susceptible 
husbands to manage, who are apt to be persistent in their own 
way, are said to find this power of weeping at will to be very 
convenient and even effective. It requires a pretty firm man 
to stand such a broadside of woman-power. But, then, how 
is it when he is disillusioned, and learns that the tears come by 
order, as a charge from a cannon at some fortress? We for- 
bear to speculate on that theme, though it pertains to psychical 
phenomena. 

The eyeball is moved by six muscles, four straight and 
two oblique. The straight muscles arise at the optic foramen 
and are inserted into the sclerotic in the four positions at 
angles to each other—above and below, right and left. Each 
muscle, on contracting, turns the eyeball toward itself; when 
they all contract at once they fix it. The superior oblique 
muscle arises also from the optic foramen, passes through a 
pulley beneath the internal angular process of the frontal 
bone, its tendons being inserted into the sclera on its outer 
and posterior part near the entrance of the optic nerve. The 
inferior oblique rises from the inner margin of the superior 
maxillary bone, passes beneath the inferior straight muscle 
and is inserted in the sclerotic near the entrance of the optic 
nerve. ‘The superior oblique muscle rolls the globe inward 
and forward; the inferior rolls it outward and backward. 
When both of them act, they draw the globe forward and con- 
verge the axes of the eyes. 


The nerves which supply these muscles and control their 
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action will be again enumerated. The optic are the second 
pair of cranial nerves. It has been shown that these with their 
expansions constitute the apparatus of the eye itself. The 
third pair is denominated oculomotor. It arises from the in- 
ner side of the crus cerebri, near the pons varolii, some of its 
fibers being attached to the gray matter of the crus. It divides 
into two branches, one of which supplies the muscle of the 
eyelid and the superior rectus, and the other the internal 
rectus, the inferior rectus and the inferior oblique. Thence 
it controls the motion of the eye and eyelid. Branches of 
it also pass to the lenticular ganglion and so to the iris 
itself. ‘Thus acting with the optic nerve and the corpora 
quadrigemina, the three constitute a complete nerve arc; and 
accordingly the sensory impressions made on the retina occa- 
sion motions in the iris. The enlargement and contraction of 
the pupil are thus occasioned. Division of these nerves will 
produce strabismus, paralysis of the eyelid or ptosis, paralysis 
of the globe itself, and paralysis of the iris, so that the most 
powerful light will not contract the pupil. 

The fourth pair originate near the testis, pass around the 
crura cerebri, enter the orbit and are distributed to the su- 
perior oblique muscles of the eyes. Division of this nerve will 
cause the eye to turn upward and outward and double vision. 

The fifth pair are known as the sensory nerves of the 
head. One branch of it, the ophthalmic, is distributed to the 
various muscles, generally being included in the same sheath 
with other nerves. 

The sixth pair arises from the upper part of the pyra- 
midal bodies of the medulla oblongata, near the pons varolii 
and is distributed to the external straight muscles. When it 
is irritated that muscle is convulsed and the eye turned out- 
ward; when it is divided or otherwise injured, the muscle is 
paralyzed and the eye turned inward. 

Thus the optic nerve has the third, fourth, sixth and a 
division of the fifth pair for its servants and auxiliaries. Yet 
these are not enough, a more vital principle than pertains to 
the cerebro-spinal nerves is required. The ganglionic must 
be certain to do its share or all this structure would not sub- 
sist. ‘There is accordingly at the side of the orbit near the 
optic nerve the little reddish lenticular ganglion; filaments 
from which enter the iris of the eye and ciliary ligament. 
Branches of the third pair are connected with this ganglion. 
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The most incredible circumstance connected with this would 
seem to be the minute size of this structure. Despite much 
of the importance which masses of bulk appear to have, the 
little things somehow appear to excel in force. I] cannot con- 
ceive of the Supreme Being except as an impalpable point, 
absolutely without dimension; but he is omnipotent and 
ubiquitous for all that. So, in no unworthy analogy, the mag- 
nificent structure the eye, endowed with the most complex or- 
ganism, is set in operation and maintained by that minute and 
apparently insignificant lenticular ganglion. This ganglion 
appears to be in close relation to the pineal gland—another 
structure which has taxed the ingenuity of investigators to tell 
what it is or surmise its office. It has been suggested that it is 
a central organ bearing a relation to those sympathetic sys- 
tems of the head that the semilunar ganglion does to the 
ganglion and other structures of the body. In such case it 
would be the maintainer of the brain and the supplier of the 
various structures of the encephalon. But enough of this at 
present. 

It has been suggested that the black pigment of the chor- 
oid coat of the eye, and not the retina, was the receiving 
screen. When this pigment is not perfectly developed, as in 
albinos, vision is imperfect and indistinct. ‘The effect of the 
different rays of light upon this pigment is to produce the 
sensation of color. The yellow tint is the most intense; while 
the red and violet, which are polar to each other, are the 
least so. ‘The posterior side of the retina is its sensory sur- 
face. The rods of Jacob are the tactile agency that perceives 
the contact. 

Rays from a luminous source cannot be perceived by the 
eye, if the temperature is below 1.000 degrees F. They 
cannot pass through a stratum of water or the humors of the 
eye. In the same way, all photgraphic effects are the effects 
of high temperature. ‘Though the heat be intense at the poini 
where the ray strikes, it passes away in being conducted to 
other points. But except an individual is very familiar with 
the physical history of light, this cannot be made intelligible, 
and we pass to another feature of the subject. 

Numerous conjectures have been put forth to explain 
what light is. It has been declared to be a material sub- 
stance and an immaterial agent, to consist of waves of ether 
and to be very ether itself, to be the product of electricity and 
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actual electricity. This much is plain: that that science which 
stands like antichrist in the very temple of God, which its 
votaries denominate exact and modern, as distinguished from 
the more modest ancient philosphy, and yet which revises its 
conclusions every morning after the reading of the newspaper, 
is not to be regarded as of much account in determining the 
matter. We may as well summon what intelligence and in- 
tuitive faculties we ourselves possess, and refuse to submit our 
judgment to the dictum of any consensus of professed scten- 
tists. They have no faculties which we have not; except, rer- 
haps, of domineering. 

When we learn what motion and polarity are, we shall 
comprehend electricity, heat and light. We shall understand 
that force or energy is their originator, and that by potency 
they are embodied, individualized and brought to our scope. 
So far as we know, force comes hither from the sun. I doubt 
not that much is transmitted to us from elsewhere, but that is 
foreign to the present discussion. It is force from the sun 
that made the plant grow, and gave coal its prodigious ac- 
cumulation of heat, light and mechanical power. The foun- 
tain of force is the source of light. The something which 
scientists call actinism is the solar energy. It is diffused 
wherever the sun shines. It makes metals into magnets, trees 
grow, animals thrive; and all the universe to abound with 
life in one or another form. It is manifest in one form as heat, 
in another as light, in another as the actinic potency which 
produces chemical and photographic effects. The chemical 
ray produces molecular changes, preparing substances for the 
action of its successors, the calorific ray which is red. This 
develops polarity, attraction and repulsion, red and blue. In 
its essence then, light is force; in its manifestation it is the 
something which, acting on our organism, enables us to see. 
This it does, because our eyes are organisms of the same char- 
acter, embodied light. They cannot receive any principle that 
is of a nature diverse from themselves. The fact that some 
things appear to us as light, and others appear differently, is 
only an apparent evidence. There are differences in eyes. 
The owl, perhaps, if he had reason and vocal speech, could 
discourse to you of the glorious views of nature to be witnessed 
at midnight; and tell you that he had no need of a sun to show 
them. That only seemed to blind the true sense of vision. He 
would be about as rational as the French atheist who was 
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asked concerning God, and replied that he saw no need of 
such an hypothesis. If the owl and the atheist are not enough, 
we can interrogate the cat that finds the night so inspiring 
for his music. It is because their type of organization has a 
different way of apprehending things. 

Equally curious is the sense of color. The variations in 
different individuals are remarkable. Different colors ab- 
sorb differently. Dr. Unger of Altoona could not perceive 
green and blue. There are but three of four colors named in 
Homer’s Iliad. He calls the hair of Venus Aphrodite golden; 
of Poseidon blue. The color of blood was black. Spurgheim 
knew a family, every individual of which had only the per- 
ception of black and white; and a boy at Vienna who was 
obliged to give up the trade of a tailor because he could not 
distinguish colors. A much arched eye brow at the center is 
the phrenological sign. Color-blindness is no evidence of ob- 
tuse vision; many color-blind conductors on railroads dis- 
tinguish the red, white and green lights about as well as the 
others. I am inclined to think that color is a magnetic property, 
and impresses the sense. Darkness serves to produce it, rather 
than light—at least, the best pigments are found where light 
is excluded. I have witnessed the most beautiful ores just de- 
tached from the vein of gunpowder. 

In the ancient rituals, God the divine male, representing 
force and energy, was represented as a unit, dwelling in pure 
light, and his worshipers wore white robes. The Great 
Mother, who denoted nature, power, infinite variety, was 
depicted with gems of various hues, and her priests wore 
robes or coats of many colors. This implies a great deal. It 
is shade that makes light apparent to the view; if there was 
no darkness there could be no visible luminosity. Betwixt us 
and the cat, in this respect, the difference is in degree. I do 
not know whether cats are color-blind. 

Clouds are white, but the clear sky is blue. Our artificial 
lights are but dark black matter heated white. If there be no 
intermediacy, no material substance opposite in polarity, vis- 
ible light is not possible. Perhaps, owing to this fact, the 
writer of the Gnostic Gospel said: ‘No one hath ever seen 
God at any time.” 

The mechanical operation of seeing appears to be sub- 
stantially as follows: ‘The luminous ray enters the cornea, 
passes through the aqueous humor to the pupil, and on 
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through the crystalline lens and vitreous humor to the retina. 
It is a known fact in physics that when rays of light pass 
through a convex lens or upon a combination of such lenses, 
an image of the object will form at the proper focal distance. 
When they pass from a rarer to a denser medium, as from air 
into water, they are bent or refracted from the perpendicular, 
and when they pass from the denser to the rarer mediums they 
are refracted to the perpendicular. Flatter lenses have a 
longer focus; a fact which accounts for several disorders of 
sight. Lenses that are of but short focus, or with small diam- 
eter, are liable to give indistinct vision, the edges of the images 
being fringed with the colors of the rainbow. ‘This is called 
chromatic aberration; and it is corrected by placing several 
lenses together of different refracting power, and suitable 
curvatures of surface. This combination is called an achrom- 
atic lens. 

The eye is such an instrument. The aqueous humor in 
front, bounded by the cornea and crystalline lens, acts as a 
convex and converging lens. The crystalline itself adds pow- 
erfully to this effect, and the two together throw the images 
directly upon the black pigment. As the internal side of the 
eye is concave the images are inverted. ‘The retina does not 
receive the rays but transmits them to the pigmentary surface. 
In this way they are concentrated and affect the rods in the 
membrane of Jacob, which are the extremities of the tubules 
of the optic nerve. The nerve itself is insensible to light. 
There is a blind spot where the optic nerve enters the eye and 
the refraction of the rays is effective by making the point of 
impression at a little distance away. 

Let us regard this matter in a little more everyday style. 
The form of the eye is the most perfect in nature, the egg- 
shape. It affords the greatest resistance to external violence, 
and is the most perfectly adapted to the necessary motions. In 
any other shape it would require to be made longer and of 
heavier materials. Yet bone itself would be less protective. 
The blood vessels would have weakened this hard fibrous en- 
velope, and so were placed by themselves in the choroid 
membrane, and the more delicate nerve structure, for which 
all the rest was designed is still inside of the others. This 
receives the images of objects, registers them on its ganglionic 
outer side, and transmits them to the optic thalamus and brain 
to be recognized as perceptions. —Thus we become conscious 
that we see. 
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The fluids and other structures inside the eyeball, by their 
refracting power, so bend the rays of light, that they strike 
upon the part of the retina which is most sensitive. They also 
distend the globe or eyeball and so keep it in perfect shape, 
which is very important. This pressure also keeps the tissue 
of the retina properly expanded and ready for work. The iris 
hangs down like a curtain to shut off the too great influx of 
rays, admitting only those that are able to enter at the pupil. 
This little opening expands or contracts, according as the light 
is bright or obscure. It does this by virtue of the nerve supply 
of the iris, which has been represented as coming from the 
lenticular ganglion. The will accordingly has no control in 
the matter; the ganglion, being an organ of the natural instinct 
regulates the whole matter. The iris is lined like the choroid, 
of which it is a continuation, with dark pigment, which gives 
the eyes their color, and at the same time prevent the rays from 
passing. Only just so much as is needed for seeing purposes 
is allowed to come in. 

The self-regulating optical powers of the eye are admirable. 
“We may turn our eyes from the printed page to gaze at a dis- 
tance, or withdraw them from space to gaze upon a minute 
atom, and the eye adapts itself instantly to each of these uses. 
By means of a circle of delicate fibers, so small that till lately 
their existence and uses were unknown—the ciliary muscle— 
the convexity of the crytalline lens can be increased and its 
focal power varied; and then, without conscious effort, the 
eye may contemplate the glories of the firmament, or catch the 
first flitting expression of an infant’s love, or explore the mys-- 
teries of microscopic existences.” (F. W. Williams.) 

The eyes, like our other organs, are double. This fact 
enables us to estimate forms, distances and other phenomena 
more accurately, and to correct each other. Thus we form 
our ideas more perfectly; besides, the accidental loss of one, 
still leaves us in possession of the other. 

As may be expected the disorders of the eye are numerous. 
The elongation of the globe backwards changes the focal point 
and produces near-sightedness. ‘The flatness of the eyeball 
creates the over-sight. A difference of curvature in two 
meridians of the curve, produces astigmatism. The crystalline 
lens hardens with years, so as to prevent accommodation of the 
eyes to the various rays of light. This is presbyopic or long- 
sightedness. Diphtheria and other diseases often paralyze 
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the nerves of the ciliary muscle, and produces a similar condi- 
tion. Care should be taken lest it be rendered permanent. 
Women sometimes suffer from total or partial blindness dur- 
ing pregnancy. Children have occasionally an imperfect de- 
velopment of the retina and choroid coat, commencing cata- 
ract, the cornea hazy from previous ulceration, or conical in 
form. When one eye is injured or inflamed, the other is liable 
to contract disorder through sympathy. Everything that 
weakens or disorders the nervous system, particularly the 
ganglionic, will be apt to weaken the eyes. Excessive sexual 
commerce will furnish a man with amaurosis. Wine and its 
substitutes inflame the coatings. Syphilis, variola, scarlatina 
and erysipelas make terrible michief. It is as a judgment for 
Sins. 





INVULNERABLE CERTAINTIES 
By J. ARNOLD ROWLAND 


HE great uncertainties that have puzzled some of the 

greatest scientists and philosophers of the present en- 

lightened age are the invulnerable certainties of the 

orthodox Christian. To them it is beyond question 

that the Bible is a book of Divine origin inspired by God; 

while its internal evidence proves, if studied from a reason- 
able standpoint, that it is impossible to be so. 

A book that is full of errors and inaccuracies is foreign 
to a being of divine attributes. And it cannot be inspired, 
because Bible writers’ ideas are not beyond the average no- 
tions of the common people of their day. 

The bigot shows his narrow-mindedness and pre-estab- 
lished ideas when he attributes the narrative of the creation 
in Genesis to a supernatural power, and speaks of it as truth 
invulnerable. 

Haeckel, Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Wallace, 
and other leaders of thought, have not looked upon the first 
chapter of Genesis as infallible and uncontradictory truth; 
they have considered it more in the light of parable or 
allegory. 

There was a time when men believed everything taught 
by students of divinity. They used no argument to confute 
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any statement made. The interpretations of the Scriptures 
were, according to their creeds, accepted as something un- 
changeable, being digested as unalterable facts. They did not 
question the infallibility of King James’ version of the Bible, 
from the first chapter of Genesis to the last verse in Revela- 
tion, and interpreted literally the text: “If any man shall 
take away from the words of the book of this prophecy God 
shall take away his part out of the book of life and out of 
the holy city, and from the things which are written in this 
book.” Forgetting that the Bible was originally written in 
more languages than one and consequently would require 
words to be added and some taken away, in the translation. 

The superstitious reverence for the English Bible has 
been a stumbling block in the way of individual thought, and 
has helped to hold the orthodox churches together. Millions, 
today, believe in the same old dogmas taught by Calvin, John 
Knox, and the Wesleys, simply because they have not exer- 
cised an independent thought on such subjects. They laugh 
at scientists and hold in contempt higher critics who have 
investigated for the purpose of finding out the truth in con- 
nection with the origin and authorship of this wonderful 
book; nothing that opposes the old dogma as taught by the 
fathers of the churches can be tolerated. Nothing that con- 
tradicts one small particle of the religion of orthodoxy must 
go unchallenged. 

The Bible teaches that the world is flat; that the earth 
was made before the sun, moon and stars; that the sun, moon 
and stars were made for the earth and were of secondary 
consideration; while science teaches that the world is globu- 
lar—and common sense teaches that it could not be any 
other shape—that it could not exist without the sun, and that 
the stars are independent suns and of no special moment to 
the earth. 

“And God said let the waters under the heavens be gath- 
ered together into one place and let the dry land appear. 
And God called the dry land Earth. And the evening and 
the morning were the third day. And God said let there be 
lights in the firmament of the heaven to divide the day from 
the night; and let them be for signs and for seasons, and for 
days and years. And let them be for lights in the firmament 
of the heaven to give light upon the earth. And God made 
two great lights: the greater light to rule by day (sun) and 
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the lesser light to rule by night (moon). He made the stars 
also. And the evening and the morning were the fourth day.” 
So that, according to Genesis, the earth was made before the 
other planets, which is an evident impossibility. 

The writer of Genesis by this very statement, that the 
sun, moon and stars were made for the earth and after the 
earth, proves and establishes beyond a doubt that the book of 
Genesis, taken on its face value, is contrary to science and 
common sense. 

Wherein then, does this narrative of the creation differ 
from other ancient writers in respect to the earth being the 
center of the solar system, as held by all ancients in the time 
of Moses or before? And wherein is the description of Moses 
so much superior that it can claim inspiration? 

All narratives of the creation are founded on mythology. 
The farther back in human history we go, the more grotesque 
are the myths built by the imagination. Each country depicts 
forms and shapes according to preconceived ideas and the 
enlightenment of the people, although there is a similarity in 
them all. 

Custom and familiarity hold us to the things that we have 
been brought up to believe in, no matter how foolish or incon- 
sistent such things may be. That is the reason that the Chris- 
tian nations accept literally the first chapter of Genesis as a 
true and undisputed history of the creation. 








THE GROUND OF CONFIDENCE. 
AN ALLEGORY 
By S. S. A. MCCAUSLAND 


) N attaining his manhood, a youth hungered for the 

() possession of a fabled jewel which would give him 

understanding, and enable him to bring his life into 
harmony with the one great Life. 

For this he sought in many places, but did not find the 
jewel. No place of his acquaintance gave promise of success, 
so he began a pilgrimage. He traveled long and far, but his 
search was fruitless, until, at last, he saw a faint ray of light. 
This he followed over mountain and plain, across stream, 
through forest and valley, in the hope of at last having the 
gem he sought. As the years passed, the ray of light became 
higher and broader, and it seemed a pathway. 

Now it chanced that in following that pathway of light, 
one eventide the searcher reached the height of a great moun- 
tain; and he stood face to face with a being of strange majesty 
and power. There was in his bearing the knowledge gath- 
ered from unnumbered years; but time had left no furrows on 
his brow; light shone from his eyes; his was the strength of 
youth which knows no age, but is of the ever Now. As the 
travel-stained searcher looked into the eyes of the being, he 
felt a broadening and quickening of his senses, as though he 
could feeel the throbbing of the universal heart; and the sym- 
pathy and oneness with all that exists. 

“Art thou the sender forth of that ray of light, whose 
path I have followed to this height?” he asked. 

Even as he spoke the eyes of the great being into which 
he looked took on the similitude of a glowing gateway closely 
studded with a multitude of gems, each gem an eye, yet an 
open way, and these to paths innumerable, leading out 
amongst the stars and into the heights of heaven. 

Then the searcher lifted up his voice and cried aloud: 
“O, Maker of the Ray! which of the many paths shall I take?” 
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Seemingly from within himself a voice answered: “Be- 
yond is knowledge.” 

The traveler set his feet beyond the portal, into a place 
which cannot be described except in the speech of the hidden 
life. He stood in the presence of his Angel, radiant, won- 
derful, who spoke again. “Seek if you would find. Look 
upon the unfolding of life and read its law.” 

As he spoke he waved his hand, and lo! the veils and 
limitations fell away. Boundless extensions of worlds, suns, 
systems; of angels, archangels, and hierarchies of heaven, 
were open to the consciousness of the man. Shining with an 
inconceivable brightness from an universal center, there 
flowed a stream; and this became two. From these issued 
forces which cannot be described, for while they bore the like- 
ness of two, yet they were but one stream; they were all that is 
of life in heaven, and all that is beneath, even the freight of 
life carried by the world of men. As the man looked, he 
saw how the river of Life is first in the glowing, the fullness 
of the Center; then in the life of the Spirit; after, in the 
angelic order; and, lastly, in the forms of worlds and men. 
So in his mind he came to divide the life from the form, and 
to see that the life is One, the forms infinitely varied; the life 
immortal, the form transitory. The life of the Center was 
the life of the outermost form also, for Spirit and its mani- 
festation are one. Now the man thought of his own world, 
and looked thither. And over all the earth was a web of 
tangled lines which caught and stayed all who were busy 
with their making. But the fullness of light from the radiant 
Center of life shone over all. The countless tangled threads 
of desire misled men into their own shadows, but the light of 
Life’s everlasting shining was all around them; each one was 
seen to be safely connected to the Ray of his Father in Heaven. 
Seeing this the man suddenly knew himself; he knew of the 
jewel of wisdom which he sought. Then he cried out again, 
and said: “Let me return through the gate. I now know 
that the law of possession is that of death. To became one 
with That, which alone IS, is life!” 

He that loses his life shall find it. 

He that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life 
everlasting. 

Man could not exist and be man except for the connec- 
tion of himself with his God. 
























THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the dis- 
courses and teachings of its author, the great Kabbalist, 
Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for the first time 
wholly translated into English, with notes, refer- 
ences and expository remarks. 


By NURHO DE MANHAR. 
(Continued from page 188.) 
KABBALISTIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE SOUL 


ABBI SIMEON, when on a journey accompanied 
R by Rabbi Eleazar, his son, Rabbi Abba and Rabbi 
Jehuda, said: “How astonishing it is that men give 

so little consideration to the study of the secret 
doctrine and the precepts of the good law. It is written, 
‘My soul delights in thee during the night, yea, my spirit 
within me seeks thee early’ (Is. XXVII.9). Though 
these words have been commented upon, we will give a 
further interpretation of their meaning. When a man re- 
tires to rest at night, his nephesh or soul leaves the body 
and ascends on high. If it be said so do all souls, it is not 
so, for not all ascend and behold the face of the king. 
When the soul leaves the body, its connection with the 
body remains intact, by means of what is termed the silver 
cord or magnetic tie. In its ascent it passes through hosts of 
elementals, until it arrives and reaches the region of light 
and purity. If found undefiled and untarnished by any 
immoral or unjust act and deed transacted during the previous 
day, it mounts still higher. If, on the contrary, it bears the 
least mark or stain of evil, these elementary spirits gather 
around it, deterring its ascent with pleasing delusions of 
future happiness or with visions of delight that are never 
realized and fulfilled. In this state of false and deceitful 
dreaming, it remains during the night until it returns and, 
re-entering its body, becomes awake. Blessed are the right- 
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eous to whom the Holy One reveals his secret things by vision 
or dream so that they are forewarned and preserved from 
coming and incumbent judgments and calamities. But woe 
unto those wrong and evil doers who corrupt themselves both 
in body and soul. 

“Note that when the pure and undefiled retire to rest, 
their souls ascending through all the intervening different 
hosts and degrees of elementary spirits, direct their course 
towards the region of pure spirits, impelled and guided 
thither by their own interior impulses and, ere the day dawns, 
they enter into loving intercourse and converse with kindred 
souls, and, in company with them, behold the glory of the 
celestial King and visit his splendid temples. He who has 
attained to this stage and state of spiritual development in 
the higher and diviner life, will find an everlasting portion 
in the world to come, and also that his soul becomes an ark 
to his real self and spirit ego and which, when unified and 
blended in one, the perfected being proceeds on its eternal 
ascent towards the Holy One, for from the divine has it, the 
spirit ego comes forth, and unto the divine will it return at 
length. This is then what the psalmist meant,—‘My soul 
longeth after thee in the night,’ that is, desires to ascend to its 
source and will suffer nothing to divert it from its course. 

“The word nephesh (soul) designates the lower self in 
the time of sleep, whilst the term ‘ruach’ is applied to it in 
its state of wakefulness and activity on the earth plane. The 
nephesh and ruach proceed from one and the same origin, 
being only productions of one principle, the spirit or higher 
self. So, then, as man is a microcosm, a copy or paradigm of 
the universe, he is in his constitution a reflection of the divine 
nature, the Supreme Wisdom. ‘The nephesh and ruach are 
the two angles at the base of a triangle and with that of the 
apex form a whole or perfect figure. When the neshama, 
the spiritual ego or higher self, prevails and rules within a 
man, he becomes holy and divine, because he then begins to 
conform himself to the image or likeness of the Holy One. 
The nephesh is the lower part of the individuality and its 
personal manifestation is the outward material body. With- 
out the one, the other could not exist. As the body is to the 
nephesh so is this nephesh to the ruach. The ruach is superior 
to the nephesh and is referred to in the words, ‘Until the 
ruach (translated spirit) be poured upon us from on high’ 
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(Is. XXXII.15). The lower self, consisting of nephesh and 
ruach, is susceptible of the influence of the neshama acting 
upon it. Thus there is a logical and intimate connection and 
relation between these three parts of every individuality, 
forming a scale of ascension from the nephesh to the neshama, 
whose nature and existence, its presnt connection with the 
soul and its own future state and destiny, is a most profound 
mystery. ‘Though beyond human comprehension, through 
and by meditation thereon, we can rightly infer that all the 
grades of existence between the lowest and highest, between 
man and the zoophyte on the one hand and between man 
and archangel on the other, though infinite in number, are but 
terms in the infinite series of organic and inorganic life, the 
integration and summation of which is the Divine Himself, 
the life of all lives, the fount of all being. 

“Note that the nephesh joined to the outward body has 
the same relation to it as the lowest part of the flame of a 
candle has to the wick from which it is never separable and 
could not exist on or manifest itself apart from it and form a 
basis or substratum to the higher and brighter part of the 
flame to which the wick and the dark or lower part of the 
flame give rise. Above all of them imperceptible to human 
vision there exists a higher and brighter flame than its lower 
components, giving forth a clear and perfect light. The same 
or similar relation exists between the component parts of every 
individual being, the highest of which and invisible to human 
eye, is the neshama or divine part of man’s nature and con- 
stitution, and so when the nephesh, ruach and neshama are 
in harmonic relation with each other, a man becomes holy 
through the divine life that then flows into him, and qualifies 
him for the reception and perception of divine mysteries, as 
it is written, ‘He makes known through the righteous that 
are on the earth, all that we wish to know of him’ (Ps. XVI.3). 

“When Abraham entered the Holyland, the Holy One 
manifested himself unto him, as it is stated, ‘And the Lord 
appeared unto Abraham.’ This was his first initiation in the 
divine mysteries, the beginning of his ascension in the divine 
lfe, and therefore he built an altar as a symbol of the degree 
he had attained unto, after which he journeyed, going still 
towards the south, by which is signified, that passing through 
the various grades of initiation, he attained to that of ruach, 
adeptship, and subsequently to that of the neshama, symbol- 
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ized by the hexagon, that indicates the harmony and union 
of the higher and lower self with the Divine. This attained 
unto, he built another altar corresponding thereto. This 
union with the Divine is the mystery of all mysteries; but ere 
Abraham could attain unto this high degree of spiritual life 
and knowledge, it was necessary to subject him to trial and 
probation, and therefore it was that he went down into Egypt; 
that is, he had to intermingle and come into personal contact 
and intercourse with the sinful world, its seductions and 
charms, its allurements and enticements to sensual indulgence, 
against which Abraham resisted, suffering himself not to be 
deluded and beguiled, thereby standing firm and steadfast 
and impervious to. all assaults, proved himself faithful to the 
great principles and dictates of the divine life to which he 
had attained; and then, as stated, ‘He ascended up out of 
Egypt toward the south, or in other words, he came out of 
his ordeal and period of probation purified and inwardly illu- 
minated, to become regarded as a guide and paradigm to all 
other souls who are wearily climbing their way upwards on 
the steep and lofty spiral of the divine life. It is further 
added, ‘And Abraham was very rich in cattle, in silver and 
in gold.’ ‘Very rich’ signifies the east, cattle the west, silver 
the south, gold the north, the four quarters of the world, 
symbolizing totality of divine knowledge and wisdom.” 

When Rabbi Simeon ceased his discourse, Rabbi Eleazar, 
along with the other students, saluted him with feelings of the 
deepest respect and reverence, and Rabbi Abba, deeply 
moved, spake and said: “When thou leavest us where shall 
we find another master such as thou who will teach and indoc- 
trinate us into the esoteric meaning of the secret doctrine? 
Blessed are they whose privilege it is to listen to the teachings 
and instruction that proceed from thy lips.” 


To be continued. 




















MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


“What Is Taste In Food?” 

Taste is a function of the form body 
for registering the values and quali- 
ties in liquids and solids. There is no 
taste in food until water has related 
the food with the tongue. As soon as 
water, moisture, saliva, has brought 
the food into relationship with the 
tongue, the organ of taste, the nerves 
of the tongue instantly convey to the 
form body the impressions of the food. 
Without water to make the connection 
between food and the nerves of the 
tongue, the nerves cannot convey the 
impressions of the food to the form 
pody and the form body cannot per- 
form its function of taste. 


There is a subtle relationship be- 
tween bodies having qualities of taste, 
the nerves and the form body, and 
water. The subtle relationship is the 
bond which causes the two parts of 
hydrogen and one part of oxygen to 
become what we call water, which is 
different from either of the character- 
istics of hydrogen or oxygen of which 
water is composed. There is water in 
every particle of food. The bond which 
unites the two gases to produce water 
is the same subtle bond which unites 
food, the nerves in the tongue, water, 
and the form body. 


Whenever the physical water relates 
an article of food to the tongue, the 
subtle element in water is present and 
acts at once on the form body, if the 
nerves of the tongue are intact. The 
subtle element in the water which re- 
lates the food to the tongue is the 
same in the water and in the food and 
the tongue and the nerve. That subtle 
element is the real, the occult element, 
water. The water which we know is 
only the outermost expression and 
manifestation of the subtle occult ele- 
ment water. This subtle water is the 
element of which the form body itself 
is chiefly composed. 

Taste is a function in this form body 
of taking into itself through its own 
occult element water the essences or 
qualities contained in food. Taste is 
a function of the form body, but it is 
not the only function. Taste is one of 
the senses. The form body is the seat 
of all the senses. The form body reg- 
isters all sensations. Sensations are 
experienced by man only through the 
form body. The form body relates each 
sense to the other. The purpose of 


the senses is that each should contrib- 
ute to the general good of the body, 
that the body may be a fit instrument 
for use by and development of the 
mind. The purpose of taste is that by 
it the form body might register the 
sensations produced by the food so 
that it can distinguish between them 
and refuse such food as is unnecessary 
and injurious, and select only such as 
is most suitable to the uses of the mind 
in building and maintaining the phy- 
sical structure and the form body. 

Taste would guide men and certain 
animals as to which foods are the most 
needed and useful for the body, if 
men and those animals lived in a nor- 
mal and natural manner. But men are 
not normal and natural, and not all 
animals are, because of the influences 
which man has brought and brings to 
bear on them. 

The sense of smell is more nearly 
related to food and to taste than any 
of the other senses because smell has 
to do directly with and corresponds 
to physical matter, and food is made 
up of the elements which enter into 
the composition of physical matter. 


“Has taste in food any value as 


nourishment apart from the food 
It has. The gross food nourishes the 
physical body. The subtle occult ele- 
ment, water, just referred to, is nour- 
ishment to the form body within the 
physical. The taste of that occult ele- 
ment is nourishment to a third some- 
thing which is within and through the 
form body. In the human, this third 
something is not yet a form, though 
it is expressed in specialized forms by 
types of animals. This third some- 
thing which receives nourishment in 
man from the taste in food is de- 
sire. Desire reaches into the senses 
and used them to draw into itself the 
gratification which all the sensations 
afford. Each sense thus ministers to 
the desire. However, the special sense 
which corresponds to desire, and which 
desire uses to relate itself to the other 
senses, is touch or feeling. So desire 
relates itself through touch to taste, 
and draws through the sense of taste 
all the pleasures which it can experi- 
ence from foods through taste. Were 
the form body allowed to perform its 
function of taste without having to 
obey the demands of desire, it would 
automatically select only such foods 
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as it needs to maintain its form and 
the structure of the physical. But the 
form body is not allowed to select the 
foods most needed. The desire rules 
the form body and uses it to experi- 
ence the gratification of the sensations 
which it cannot obtain without the 
form body. The taste which most 
pleases the desire, desire demands 
through the form body, and man, de- 
luded into believing that the desire is 
himself, contrives as best he can to 
supply it with such foods as it unrea- 
sonably demands through taste. So 
the taste is cultivated to gratify the 
desire, the unreasoning animal brute, 
which is a part of the make-up of 
man. By supplying the demands of 
desire through taste foods are taken 
into the body which are injurious to 
its maintenance, and in the course of 
time its normal condition is disturbed 
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for the satisfying of its needs. Taste 
should be the means by which an ani- 
mal may select the foods needed for 
its maintenance. This animals in the 
wild state, and away from the influ- 
ence of man, will do. The animal in 
man, man often confuses and then 
identifies with himself. In the course 
of time the tastes for food have been 
cultivated. The desire or animal in 
man has been nourished by the subtle 
tastes in food, and the animal breaks 
down the form body and prevents it 
from performing its natural functions 
in the maintenance of the health of 
the body as a whole and in serving ag 
a reservoir of life on which man may 
call for use in his work in the world. 
Taste has a value apart from the 
food. Its value is to nourish the de- 
sire, but to give it only the nourish- 
ment it needs, and not to increase its 








strength beyond that which the form 


and ill health results. Hunger should 
body is able to bear. 
A FRIEND. 


not be confused with taste. Hunger 
is the natural craving of the animal 





WAKING, DREAMING, AND DREAMLESS SLEEP 
By C. H. A. B. 


HESE are three states of the self in respect of the 

body: waking, dreaming, and dreamless sleep. 

Brahma is described as “the fourth state,” but that is 

of course far off and not realized by ordinary mortals, 

When a man with all his wits about him is wide awake, he is 
regarded as being furthest removed from the state in which 
he ought to be, for he is then enveloped in the densest invest- 
ment of ignorance. When he falls asleep and dreams, he is 
considered to have shuffled off his outermost coil; and, there- 
fore, a dream is spoken of as the scene of the dissolution of the 
totality of the gross body. But the objects thus viewed are not 
real, they are pictures from the illusory world. When a man 
sleeps so soundly that he has no dream, he is regarded as hav- 
ing got rid of not only the gross body, but also the “subtle 
body.” But though a man thus has become free of all serious 
impediments, he is not yet united with Brahm; he is not 
blended with the divine essence, as a drop of water falling into 
the sea becomes undistinguishable; his soul continues to dis- 
criminate and returns unchanged to the body when he awakes. 
The profound sleep is only a simile for the final absorption 
into the Divine. 








